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“Henry Morley’s fine work on ‘English Writers’ isa standard authority, 
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thorough knowledge of ———e literature, and it is a matter of deep regret 
that he did not live to complete this admirable book. . . . The marvelous 
age of Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists is here revealed to us, and thus, 
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found ever entertaining and instructive.’—New York Herald. 
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translation is, insome respects, an improvement on the original. It is more 
accessible, being furnished with headlines and a good index, which the 
original does not possess,”’"— The Nation, N. Y. 
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From Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, March, 1895. 

There are a multitude of things that all who write with a view to 
publication must learn sooner or later. The sooner and the more 
thoroughly these things are learned the better for contributor and 
editor alike. Experience teaches, but slowly and painfully; whereas 
a few practical points, administered with professional authority at 
the outset of a career, will save untold disappointment and wasted 
effort. To writers, especially young writers, in need of such 
counsel—and their name is legion—we can confidently recommend 
The Authors’ Journal, a monthly periodical devoted to the 
interests of literary workers, which has just been started in this 
city by Mr. Frank Lee Farnell. Mr. Farnell is well equipped for 
this undertaking by his already successful experience in literary, 
newspaper and magazine work, including a period of service upon 
the editorial staff of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 





Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Copy. 
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The Bachelor of Arts 


SN 
+ 
A GREAT SUCCESS |! 


+ 


The Bachelor has made, for a new maga- 
zine, an astonishing success. College 
men find that it is a really first-class 
periodical, and are supporting it in 
every way. ° . ° ° ° “ 


+ 


W. D. Howe ts writes : ‘‘I think the first number of 
THE BACHELOR OF ARTs is very attractive, and it wears an 
air of coming prosperity. For a first number it is well 
meee Oh. . ss » I am proud of your adopting my 
name for the magazine.” 


E. C. STEpMAN writes: ‘‘ Your initial number is 
really very handsome and attractive. Iam glad to see it.” 


H. S. RANKINE writes : ‘‘I wish to congratulate you 
upon the fine appearance and substance of your 
magazine.” 


Jupce How .anp writes: ‘‘ The magazine is, I think, 
a great success and is certain to succeed.” 


Dr. J. West RoosEvELT writes: ‘‘I wish you all 
success. It seems to me that you are destined ‘to filla 
long felt want.’” 


Pror. FRED WELLS WILLIAMS (Yale) writes: ‘‘You 
are to be congratulated upon every feature of the maga- 
zine, its size, and shape and type and tone and the full 
contents within. I presume it will take a little time for 
the world at large to get used toa periodical that is novel 
in so many ways, but there ought to be no question of its 
eventual popularity. It is a good thing to print some- 
thing for people who don’t need to be continually titillated 
by pretty pictures.” 
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Many other letters from prominent 
college men have been received thanking 
the management for publishing a college 
magazine on a distinctly new and high 
plane. 





Every college will receive fair treatment and the maga- 
zine will be open to contributors from college men in 
preference to non-graduates. 





“Every college graduate should consider it a duty 
to be on the subscription books of the magazine,’’— 
The Home Journal. 


‘“‘The department of Book Notices contains much lively 
reading. "— The Critic. 


‘‘THE BACHELOR OF ARTS starts out on lines that will 
make it by far the best of the university magazines.” — 
Yale Lit. 


“THE BACHELOR OF ARTs is worthy of becoming popu- 
lar.” —Once a Week. 


“The initial number is unique in appearance and con- 
tains much interesting matter.” — Zhe Watchman. 


“It is a most creditable performance.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


“A peculiarly handsome and artistic new publication.” 
—The Daily News, Chicago. 


“‘Its style is unusual, insuring success. Beautifully 
printed on good paper and convenient to handle.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


‘In form it is the newest and for convenience the 
finest, of all the magazines.”"—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


“The first number is most promising.”—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 


‘“‘The table of contents is very pleasing.” —Hartford 
Courant. 


_ “The new magazine is attractive from both points of 
view, inside and outside.” — Zhe Christian Register. 


“In looking over its pages one sees much to attract 
not only collegians but their lay brothers and sisters as 
well.” — Architecture and Building. 


“The new and clever magazine.”—Munsey's Magazine 


for July. 


‘“‘The contents of the initial number are varied and 
attractive, good stories and good poems. If THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTs does not attain immediate and great 
popularity, it will not be from lack of obvious merit.”— 
Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
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ATHLETIC GOODS = 


WRIGHT & DITSON’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
Lawn Tennis Ball 


Adopted for 1895 by the United States National, Intercollegiate 
and all other associations of note in the country. 


The Official Lawn Tennis 
Guide of the U. S. N. L. T. 
ASSN. for - e - 7 Ea 
WRIGHT & DITSON, Publishers. 
CONTENTS 
The Latest Rules, Full Reports of 1894 Tourna= 
ments, and numerous other articles of interest. 


Also photographs of all the Champions. By 
mail 15 cents. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


Wholesale Retail 


95 Pearl St. 344 Washington St. Boston, Mass 


Send for Complete illustrated Catalogue. 
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A STOCK-HOLDER’ ? 


STOCK COMPANY 


of any kind? Ifso, you should possess a copy of 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED 
BOOKKEEPING and BUSINESS MANUAL. 


THIS 
the sub 4. an Btock Companies than that Cotained 
in all the other works vic have ever been published. 
It is, in fact, an AUTHORITY on the subject 
among the largest eeaanalions of the world! 








“Your book FAR SURPASSES my ex- 
pectations, containing, as it does, so much 
VALUABLE INFORMATION. "’—CHAS. 
SIMMONS, with the Standard Oil Company. 


“*Tis worth FIVE TIMES the money I 
id for it.’—D. L. MORGAN, with the 
lvania Railroad Company. 














4,282 OTHER testimonials of SIMILAR STRENGTE! 
ais 564 copies of this book have been sold wu 

Monda: PY March 4, 1895. 16th edition now rea y 
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J. H. GOODWIN, R.954, 1215 B’way,N.Y. 
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TOWN AND GOWN ROWS AT 
PRINCETON. 


The recent unfortunate affair at Prince- 
ton, in which two students of the freshman 
class, Messrs. Ohl and Cochran, in a private 
quarrel, were shot by a drunken negro, can- 
not be chronicled as arising out of a town and 
gown row, although the troubles between the 
negroes and the students have been growing 
rather frequent of late, and it is feared are 
likely to be common in the future, by reason 
of this affair. Princeton College is situated in 
a town of some five or six thousand inhabi- 
tants, and has, as a rule, been superior in force 
to any possible attack from the town. The 
record does not show any of the early rioting 
which was common at Yale in the eighteenth 
century. 

Were it not for an unfortunate disposition 
on part of the Nassau Lit. editors in the 
early time to print prize essays and eloquent 
sermons instead of the news of the day, we 
should be able to give more graphic accounts 
of the student riots. It is quite probable that 
the Princeton faculty took measures to prevent 
the spread of all college news not exactly 
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agreeable to parents and guardians. Certain 
it is that the histories of Princeton, and Prince- 
ton archives, are singularly lacking in accounts 
of the social life of the students, and remark- 
ably complete in volumes of sermons, “ Sys- 
tematic theologies,’ Notes on Isaiah, and 
improving lives of distinguished Princeton 
divines, etc., from the Rev. Aaron Burr and 
Jonathan Edwards down to President McCosh. 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, however, in the 
Princeton Book * has been able to gather a few 
instances of interesting student rows. In 1807 
occurred what was known as the “ Great 
Rebellion,” when, owing to the dissatisfaction 
with one of the college offi¢ers, the students 
provisioned North College for a siege, barred the 
doors and barricaded the windows with firewood. 
Inside the walls they organized themselves into 
a classic republic, with two Roman consuls in 
command. The faculty, assisted by the con- 
stabulary of the town, finally succeeded in 
forcing the consuls to a capitulation, and thus, 
says Dr. Van Dyke, “another great republic 
went out ignominiously.” In 1814 occurred 
the episode of the “ Big Cracker.” The hub of a 
wagon wheel was filled with two pounds of pow- 
der, and at 9 o’clock one night was exploded 
in front of the chapel door. The windows 
were shattered, walls cracked, and a_ huge 
splinter driven through the chapel door. The 
townsman who had made the cracker was dis- 
covered, tried and fined $100. Later on, 
several students who had a hand in the affair 
were dismissed. Then came the “Fire Ball 
Riots,” in which balls made of rags and satu- 
rated with turpentine were thrown about the 


* See pp. 379-380, etc. 
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campus and quiet streets of Princeton, until 
“the darkness of the academic night grew 
brilliant with the eccentric meteors, and the 
walls of Old North rang to the familiar cry of 
‘Heads Out!’” The president and tutors 
gave chase and the students fled through the 
town firing the balls in every direction, to the 
amazement and alarm of peaceable citizens. 
Then came the custom of “ Horn Sprees,” an 
insane practice among the students, of march- 
ing through the town in companies and per- 
forming on the tin horn, until night was made 
hideous.. The horn sprees were not abated 
until the faculty made expulsion from college 
the penalty of having a tin horn in one’s 
possession. A college poet thus rhapsodized 
over the horn sprees and their untimely end : 


« The horn that once through Nassau’s halls 
The soul of tumult shed 
Is now as mute in Nassau’s brawls 
As if that soul were dead. 


So sleeps the lake when sinks the breeze 
And breakers lap the shore, 

And hearts that once beat high for sprees 
Now feel that pulse no more.” * 


In 1855, during the progress of a college 
“‘horn-spree,” the students made such a din on 
Nassau street, that Constable David Hullfish, 
with three deputies, attempted, under the 
direction of the Mayor, to quell it and arrest 
any student who should prevent them. In the 
fierce battle that ensued, one of the great town 
and gown rows of Princeton history, Con- 
stable Hullfish was stabbed by a student, and 
was permanently disabled by the injuries he 


* Princeton Book, p. 382. 
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received. The student was tried and con- 
victed, and fined $20 and costs. The constab- 
ulary were aided by citizens of the town in this 
row, and certain citizens also sided with the 
students. One citizen was indicted by the Grand 
Jury, and a civil suit was also instituted.* 

Princeton at the outbreak of the War of the 
Rebellion, contained many Southern students, 
and, at first, the faculty took measures of a 
neutral nature, forbidding any demonstrations 
on either side of the slavery question. Indeed, 
at first, the faculty forbade the hoisting of the 
national flag over the college buildings.+ At 
the opening of the term in the fall of 1861 none 
of the Southerners returned to college, but a 
copperhead who made himself offensive was 
taken by force from his bed at night by some 
of the loyal students and ducked under the 
college pump. The faculty ordered the loyal 
students to leave college, and they took their 
departure a week later, drawn in an open 
barouche by fellow students in a grand proces- 
sion, preceded by martial music. President 
Maclean addressed a letter to the Newark 
Advertiser, the leading paper of the State, in 
which he said: ‘‘On the one hand the faculty 
will allow no mobs among the students, and on 
the other hand they will not permit the utter- 
ance of sentiments denunciatory of those who 
are engaged in efforts to maintain the integrity 
of the national government.” 

After the war had progressed a year or so, there 
was no longer any appearance of sympathy with 
secession at Princeton. Patriotic prayer meet- 
ings were held daily, and bonfires and proces- 





* Princeton and Its Institutions, p. 281. 
t Ibid., p. 292. 
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sions celebrated the victories of the Federal 
army, and the list of Princeton students who 
fought for the Federal cause compares favor- 
ably with that of Harvard and Yale. 

In 1868 a militia company from Trenton 
visited a Princeton local company, and, after 
pompously marching and countermarching be- 
fore the colleges for some time on Nassau 
street, were jeered at by a party of freshmen, 
who called on the soldiers to “Go West.” 
There had been considerable ill-feeling on part 
of the Princeton company for some time against 
the students, the soldiers alleging that the stu- 
dents were animated by disloyalty to the flag. 
After they had seen their Trenton friends off 
at the depot with becoming ceremony, they re- 
turned to the campus and hostilities were re- 
newed. The freshmen raised the cry of “ Nas- 
sau! Nassau! Nassau!” and soon the entire 
college was out and ready for war. A large 
number of townies and negroes came to the aid 
of the soldiers, who numbered about one hun- 
dred. Alarm bells were rung, and there was 
every prospect of a desperate town and gown 
row. Stones and missiles were thrown, and a 
brother of a college janitor was knocked sense- 
less with a brick, and fatally injured. The 
faculty and constabulary interfered, and the 
students were forced to retire to their rooms on 
pain of expulsion. The soldiers retired with 
the threat that they would return with a force 
of “canal men,” the standing enemy of the 
students. For days the students went about 
armed and ready for a bloody contest, but the 
canal men never appeared. So ended what might 
have been a great battle of town and gown. 
What may be termed the cannon rows began 





| 
| 
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early in the century from the time when the 
students set the revolutionary relics up on the 
campus. The two iron cannon, which stand 
mouth down, half buried in the campus between 
East and West Colleges, form “the central 
point of the campus, the hub of the college 
world.” * The big cannon and little cannon 
were left after the battle of Princeton, in 1777, 
near the college.t They have had an eventful 
history. In one of the early days of the cen- 
tury, at commencements, which, as at Harvard 
and Yale, were then festival and junketing sea- 
sons for all the country people of the neighbor- 
hood, a bull was fastened by the horns to the 
big cannon and then worried and baited by a 
pack of dogs, to the delight of the assembled 
multitude and to the annoyance of the college 
authorities. { During the war of 1812, when 
New Brunswick was supposed to be in danger 
from the British fleet, the big cannon was sent 
down to aid in the defence of the city. It was 
found unserviceable, and condemned. After 
it was left several years in New Brunswick, 
the New Brunswickers declined to return it, 
and in 1838, some of the students and towns- 
men of Princeton resolved to recapture it by 
violent means. They procured four horses and 
a driver, and at dead of night drove to New 


* Princeton Book, p. 382. 


+ The battle of Princeton, the only battle of the world’s history, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that af Jena, fought out partly on a college campus, 
would have made a very pretty town and gown row had the Princeton 
students as a body participated in it. The Hessians ‘‘ retreated to 
Nassau Hall, where doors were barricaded and windows broken out in 
preparation for defense.’? On Washington’s approach the Hessians 
fled. ‘*Some cannon shots fired by the Americans left marks on the 
walls, which can still be seen, and one ball, entering the chapel win- 
dow, crashed through a full length portrait of George II., removing 
His Majesty’s head.’’—Princeton Sketches, p. 44. 


tIbid., p. 95. 
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Brunswick and seized the gun and brought it 
home in triumph. * The small cannon was the 
cause of a town and gown row in 1858. It had 
lain for many years in front of the campus, and 
when the road was repaired, was set up as a 
post at the corner of Witherspoon Street. 
This involved a claim of ownership on part of 
the town in which the students resented. 
Under the leadership of the class of ’59, a raid 
was made, the town was beaten off, and the 
little cannon carried on to the campus and set 
up near where it now is. It does not appear 
that the town ever made any serious effort to 
regain it. 

In 1875, a party of Rutgers students, feeling 
that the cannon rightfully belonged to them as 
residents of New Brunswick, proceeded to 
Princeton one dark night in April, during 
spring vacation, and carried it off to New 
Brunswick. When the students returned, all 
sorts of wild plans of retaliation were made. 
“A war of the cannon became imminent.” + 
A determined band of Princeton men made an 
attack on Rutgers, with the result of capturing 
not the cannon, but a number of muskets 
which the Rutgers students had laid in for 
defence. The college authorities, meanwhile, 
entered into a correspondence with Rutgers, 
and the question of ownership was left to 
arbitrators, with the result that the cannon 
was sent back and set up again on the campus 
with due honor. 

Since this time Princeton may be said to 
have led a most peaceable existence. Proctors 
and constables have grown numerous with the 





* Princeton Book, p. 383. 
+t Ibid., p. 384. 
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increasing size of the college, and rows and 
rioting in the town have become less frequent. 
Last winter a social dance in town was inter- 
rupted by a body of students, who, being 
incensed at their refusal to be admitted, 
attacked the floor committee of citizens and 
fought their way onto the ballroom floor. 
This attempt to debar students from social privi- 
leges on the part of the town was thus promptly 
put down, and in future, it is believed, the town 
will grow more submissive. 


SONGS. 
(From the German of « Mirza-Schaffy.”’) 
ZU LIEBENDEM GEDACHTNISS. 


Whene’er my love, so sweet and fair, 
With one glad look has blessed me, 
It seems as if the very air 
In waves of gold caressed me. 


She passes, but my golden light 
Abides in precious semblance; 

And there enshrined, an image bright, 
Her face, in dear remembrance. 


ES HAT DIE ROSE SICH BEKLAGT. 


I heard a lonely rose complain 
That all her fragrance, quickly failing, 
With spring was dead, returning never. 


And thus I spake, to ease her pain: 
Thy sweetness, from my songs exhaling, 
Shall live again, and live forever. 


Tatcott Miner BANKS. 


























A Winter in Tashkent. 


A WINTER IN TASHKENT. * 


The same parallel of latitude which runs 
alike through Salt Lake City, New York and 
Constantinople, at exactly 180 degrees from 
the first named point, enters the capital of 
Russian Central Asia. It was at this stage on 
our trans-Asiatic journey, more than 2,000 
miles from the half way mark around the globe, 
that the winter of 1891 overtook us and kept 
us for seven months anxious prisoners. 

Winter quarters were obtained at the home 
of a typical Russian family, in order that we 
might employ the leisure thus enforced in learn- 
ing something of the Russian language. Our suc- 
cess in this worst of the products of the Tower of 
Babel was, on the whole, rather flattering, and, 
on one occasion, even startling. It was during 
the early stages of our linguistic progress that 
we sat down one day to dinner and were asked 
by the hostess what we would have. Before 
we could answer, one of us was attacked with a 
fit of sneezing. ‘* Katchoo,” came the first 
report; then a second time, “ Stchee.”” With- 
out another word the hostess handed over a 
plate of soup. Our surprise at this unexpected 
move was the next moment increased to amaze- 
ment when we learned that we had uncon- 
sciously uttered the identical Russian phrase, 
Katchoo stchee (I'll have some soup). 


*Note.—The writer of this article, in company with Mr. Sachtleben, 
went around the world ona bicycle. An account of their extraordinary 
trip was published in the Century last year, and excited a great deal of 
interest. Mr. Sachtleben is now in Armenia, searching for any trace 
of the lost Lenz, who started out alone to accomplish the same feat. 
Recent dispatches seem to point to the sad conclusion that Lenz was 
killed and plundered by a wandering band of robbers. Tashkent, 
the ‘‘ most remote and unknown country in the world,” is not unlikely, 
from recent rumors, to be the seat of a future great war of the Powers. 
—Eb. 
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As the capital of Russian Turkestan, Tash- 
kent is the administrative center of a district 
equal in size to two-fifths of the United States 
and more than one-third of Europe. The city 
itself is ranked as one of the first in the 
Empire. It covers a space as large as Paris, 
though with a population not of 2,500,000, 
but of 120,000, of which 100,000 are congre- 
gated in the native or Sart quarter. A tributary 
of the Tchirtchick River forms the line of 
demarcation between the native and European 
portions of Tashkent, which are distinctly 
separate in every particular. The bazaars of 
the former, though not as extensive as those of 
Bokhara, are, in a spectacular sense, even 
more interesting. The Russians, while destroy- 
ing much of the labyrinthian intricacy of the 
old trading quarter in order to construct new 
streets and shops, have built these in strict con- 
formity with the native style. More spacious 
shops now open onto a broader street arched 
over with poles and mats of reeds, through 
which the sun throws an occasional tinge of 
gold upon a variegated crowd below. 

It is, however, to the European portion of 
Tashkent that we wish to devote the most of 
our limited space, because it is here, differing 
from Bokhara and Samarcand, that the principal 
attraction for the traveler lies. The Russian 
cities in Central Asia have been aptly called 
“Central Asia in Russia-leather binding.” 
Here the European Tartar, after centuries of 
dissociation, meets and intermingles with his 
Asiatic cousin; here can be seen more dis- 
tinctly than elsewhere, the methods and effects 
of Russian civilization in the East. 

It has been said of Russia in Central Asia 
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that she went up like a rocket and would come 
down like a stick, but no stick has yet fallen 
after the lapse of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Weare left to conclude, therefore, either 
that there is no stick in that rocket, or that it 
has at last transcended the scope of economical 
gravitation. Certain it is that Turkestan has 
been gradually rising from a treasury sink hole 
to a highland of productive wealth; and that 
the Trans-Caspian Railway, originally con- 
structed for strategical purposes only, has now 
assumed an undreamed-of importance as an 
artery of trade. Russia might have been more 
aptly likened to a national spit ball which 
stuck where circumstances threw her. She 
has evidently come to stay, and this fact seems 
nowhere so thoroughly established as among the 
natives themselves. We must in justice add 
that the evidences are by no means wanting of 
Russia’s ability to organize, as well as conquer, 
her newly-acquired possessions. 

We need not stop to criticise Russia’s 
methods of civilization from a Western stand- 
point. It is enough to know that Central 
Asia is infinitely better off to-day with Russia’s 
occupation than it was before without her, and 
that no other nation could or would have done 
the work which she for her very weaknesses 
and imperfections seems better fitted to accom- 
plish. ‘“ What asoul drinks in with its mother’s 
milk will not leave it in a day,” and so the 
lower caste of Russian is in many respects a 
Tartar still. In their bath-houses and mode of 
bathing; in their drip-pan arrangement for 
laving; in their mercantile system of unfixed 
prices; in their regard for pigeons as sacred 
birds; in their low estimate of women; in 
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their propensity to gormandize ; in their weak- 
ness for mendacity; in their apathy for the 
esthetic—in all these and other traits the 
Russian peasant betrays an oriental connection. 
If like cures like, then Russia is peculiarly 
adapted for the work she has undertaken. 
Already her efforts have been crowned with 
encouraging success. Many of the native stu- 
dents and apprentices have proved proficient in 
the Russian language and the use of Russian 
tools. In the manipulation of the stchaty, or 
Russian calculating machine (same as the abacus 
of the Romans), they are even more skillful 
than the Russians themselves. In their forms 
of amusement, also, the natives are becoming 
more and more Russianized. Their native 
game of byza (similar to our polo) is, for 
instance, no longer so attractive to them as 
Russian horse-racing. At the annual spring 
races held in Tashkent, thousands of natives 
were in attendance, and many participated 
together with Russian officers and soldiers. We 
have seen a native audience go into ecstacies 
over a Russian Punchand Judy show, and amid 
their native cries of “ yakshee” (good), clap 
their hands in true Western fashion. Even 
the concerts given periodically at the mansion 
of the Governor General were frequently 
attended by some of the higher native officials. 
They would sit in chairs like the Russians, and, 
without any compunction, take a seat beside the 
most finely attired ladies in the audience. 
Their oriental tawdry contrasted strongly with 
the subdued tone of Western fashion, just as 
their swarthy complexions with the lily-white 
faces beside them. To us the audience was often- 
times more interesting than the concert itself. 
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Without going into dry statistics, I will only 
mention, as an example of the industrial growth 
of the Turkestan capital, the remarkable 
increase in the export of cotton, which has 
multiplied more than twenty-five fold in the 
last six years. It is gratifying to note in this 
connection that nearly all the cotton grown in 
the Tashkent district is from American seed, 
that nearly all the mills are operated with gins 
from Boston, Mass., and that one is even 
equipped with an American electric light plant. 
In the matter of improved machinery the 
United States has almost a monopoly of the 
Central Asiatic trade. 

The metamorphosis of Tashkent from a mor- 
bid military camp to a thriving industrial 
center is, however, by no means complete. 
The number of officers and soldiers (10,000) 
is fully equal to one-half the European popula- 
tion. The epaulet is still the emblem of 
superiority in both the military and social 
circles, and the slightest difference in rank is 
scrupulously observed. A flagrant example of 
military exclusiveness was witnessed at a meet- 
ing of the Tashkent Lutheran Church, at which 
were present many Russo-German officers 
and chinovniks (men of rank), as well 
as merchants, tradesmen and others. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they were all fellow 
members, it was only the military and capitalist 
classes that were allowed any voice in the meet- 
ing; the merchants and tradesmen possessed 
only the right to vote. One so-called merchant 
persisted in his claim to the title of capitalist 
and the attendant right to make a speech, in 
spite of the frequent calls to order from the 
epauletted side of the house. A heated and 
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unparliamentary discussion ensued as to the 
questioned member’s identity, in which even the 
chairman freely joined. “What is a 
merchant ?” asked the disparaged individual, 
whose righteous indignation had at length 
degenerated into a spirit of retaliation. “Is 
he not a merchant who buys up goods and ships 
them secretly over the border by concealing 
them under an official cloak?” In common 
parlance this would be called smuggling, yet 
this was the very thing Kaufmann and other 
Turkestan generals had been accused of doing ; 
and this was the reason why the gentleman’s 
remarks were so severely sarcastic. An 
arbitrary ruling by the chair did not seem to 
settle the question with the newly rated mem- 
ber. He publicly announced his intention of 
writing to headquarters at St. Petersburg to 
find out, as he expressed it, who he was. 

General Kaufmann, during his Governor- 
Generalship of Turkestan, was wont to main- 
tain a very vigorous court etiquette and almost 
regal state. He never went out without an 
escort of at least a hundred mounted soldiers, 
and his return after an absence from the city, 
was celebrated with triumphal arches and 
booming of cannon. This policy, which was 
adopted to impress and overawe the newly- 
conquered natives, has since been abandoned by 
his successor. When Baron Urevsky now 
drives out, his troika is unattended, while the 
livery affected by his Tartar coachman is only 
a black velvet cap with a peacock feather stuck 
in the brim. 

The Government Mansion, Madame Ujfalvy- 
Bourdon has referred to asa “ veritable palace, 
with a truly splendid exterior, which could not 
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be surpassed in any capital in Europe,” but this, 
we must remember, was noted after a journey 
across the Kirghiz steppes in a Russian taran- 
tass. The interior, on the whole, is rather 
jejune, both in its furniture and appointments, 
while the only two large rooms, the ballroom 
and dining-room, are practically unfurnished. 
The walls of the former are decorated with the 
only emblems of royalty to be found in the 
household—oil paintings of Czar Alexander 
II. and his wife and the late Emperor and 
Empress. One striking apartment is the 
smoking-room, whose panels and coffered 
cornices have been painted in oriental style by 
Lart workmen, the divans upholstered in parti- 
colored Bokharan velvet; another is what 
is called “ The Chinese Room,” decorated and 
ornamented in the style of the Celestial 
Empire. Through these and the extensive 
ballroom facing on the spacious gardens in the 
rear, the attendants at the winter balls and con- 
certs are allowed to promenade. 

The broad dusty streets, lined with trees and 
white-washed houses, of the Russian quarter, 
form a striking contrast with the narrow lanes 
and low mud buildings of the Sart districts. 
The roofs of the Russian houses are generally 
composed of willow branches and reeds, covered 
with a layer of earth, laid out in grass plots or 
flower beds. During the rainy season this 
whole framework is apt to collapse, burying 
the inmates in its ruins. Almost all the houses 
are built low so as to avoid the disastrous 
effects of the frequent earthquakes. In strik- 
ing contrast, however, to this rule are the new 
Russian cathedral, the Gynasia, a large retail 
store kept by a resident Greek, and the mili- 
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tary club house. So also are the domes and 
minarets of the native mosques, which Russia, 
with diplomatic tolerance, has built at her own 
expense in the European quarter. 

Upon a gala day a Russian town is seen to 
its best advantage. Flags of bunting, of the 
white, blue and red, cover the facades and cor- 
nices of the buildings, and seem to express in 
the gayety of their yielding folds the perfect 
though temporary happiness of the laissez 
faire community. The bells, on every hand, 
give forth that music 


“that can touch, 
Beyond all else, the soul that loves it much.” 


And who does love it more than a Russian? 
From the belfry in the cathedral tower to the 
arch of the gracefully curved Duga, that lends 
its picturesqueness to the Russian equipage, 
this sounding brass holds, undisturbed, its 
sway. Its ubiquity in the Russian empire and 
the presence of the largest bell in the world at 
Moscow, seem to establish it beyond dispute as 
a national appendage. 

No people in the world have so many holi- 
days as the Russians, and none are more tena- 
cious of their observance. All work is 
suspended. If on a holiday you inadvertently 
ask your servant to do anything out of the 
routine he feels at perfect liberty to retort: 
“ Nyett, Gospodeen, savodnaya prasnik ; 
zaftrah boudet”’ (No, sir, to-day is a holiday ; 
to-morrow I will do it). The principal indoor 
feature of a Russian holiday is the festive 
board, which fairly groans under the weight of 
all those heterogeneous, incongruous mixtures 
that go to make up a Russian zakooski. Cold 
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meats, sausages, pickles, spices, cheese, caviar, 
ete., ete., and a half dozen kinds of liquor to 
fill up the interims. No cooking or any other 
work is done, but everybody eats or rather 
feeds; and like everything else that a Russian 
does, it is wholesale, if not altogether whole- 
some. The zakooski remains “on tap” 
through the day and is liberally patronized by 
the constant stream of visitors; for it is one of 
the Russian customs, especially on Christmas 
and New Year, to make social visits. If a 
man has one hundred friends he must make as 
many calls and do justice to the zakooski at 
each place. If he does not make the rounds 
on these particular dates, he has six days of 
grace to finish payment of his social debts. 
He may have other pressing duties, he may be 
indisposed, his company may not be the most 
agreeable, yet he must yield to this unrelenting 
custom, and for half an hour or so make 
desperate efforts to be pleasant. 

* Suovum Godum ; Suovum Shtchestium ” 
(New Year; New Luck) is the Russian new 
year greeting that awaits you on every hand. 
This is the time when every Russian turns over 
the “blotted page” and renews, if possible, 
those bonds of friendship that have been 
snapped in the heat of passion. A striking 
instance of this custom, as well as of Russian 
intoxication, was afforded by our host, who 
wished, as he said, to start out on a clean 
record for the coming year. He had invited 
to a reconciliation a life-long friend from whom 
he had recently become estranged. They had 
known each other for forty-one years, and so 
much beer was drunk over that one fact, that 
they both became most affectionately inebriated. 
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They kissed each other many times, then quar- 
relled, then kissed again. In fact their little 
comedie d'amour became so intense that one of 
them kneeled down and kissed the bottom of 
the other’s foot just at the moment when his 
friend was about to knock him into the last 
stages of perdition. It is needless to say that 
this act of excessive humility was the signal for 
another loving embrace and final reconciliation. 

The 18th of January, or 6th according to 
Russian computation, is considered one of the 
most important days in the Russian Church 
calendar. It is then that the holy water to be 
used during the year is consecrated. Large 
tanks of it are placed beneath a temporary 
chapel built upon the extensive military parade 
ground in front of the new cathedral. There 
the Governor General is wont to hold his fre- 
quent reviews of the troops, and there the 
soldiers stack their arms before marching into 
the cathedral. Church and State, with them, 
are one and inseparable. ‘God and the Czar” 
is their cherished motto. They worship the 
one, reverence the other, and fight for both. 
On this particular morning 2,000 were drawn 
up in line, and marched eight abreast in front 
of the Governor General’s party. Each line, 
as it passed the mark, shouted in unison, 
“Good morning to your Highness.” The 
review over, they formed a double file around 
the parade ground, and waited until the 
‘“‘ Papa,” or High Priest, with his huge golden 
chalice, came around, in company with the 
Governor General and his adjutant, to sprinkle 
drops of holy water in their faces. These, 
they devoutly believed, rendered them invinci- 
ble for the rest of the year. 
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The Russian soldier is perhaps the most 
faithful modern parallel to the ancient Spartan. 
Unflinching and without a groan he would 
allow the Russian bear, if it were necessary, to 
tear at his very vitals. ‘Their’s not to reason 
why,” he thinks; “their’s but to do and 
die.” Hardy, self-sacrificing and_ blindly 
devoted to duty, he receives his orders cheer- 
fully and executes them promptly. Leaving 
his home in a northern clime, he plants his tent 
upon the burning desert, or builds a hut in 
some mountain wilderness, to fill it with his 
native melodies. Above all, he has an unfal- 
tering trust in the invincibility of the Russian 
army, and an implicit faith in the destiny of 
his country. 

In the evening, between the hours of six and 
eight, we frequently strolled out among the 
barracks that lay near our humble quarters. 
Peering through the open windows, we could 
see these burly, good-natured fellows, who had 
just turned in from their regular afternoon 
exercises, poring over their books and slates in 
the barracks’ school-room, while the school- 
master, an army officer, sat at his desk in front. 
Most of them having been drafted from the 
peasant classes, this was the only source from 
which they could obtain even the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of reading and writing. 
It is in this primitive way that Russia is 
endeavoring to supply the one glaring defect in 
her otherwise splendid soldiery. 

Russian military service expires on the day 
before Easter. All the soldiers who have 
reached the end of their allotted time are then 
given a furlough to return to their homes 
until the exigencies of war again require the 
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sacrifice of their happiness, if not their lives, 
On this particular morning we were sitting at 
our bedroom window, lost in thought, while the 
genial rays of the rising sun were quickening 
the heart of nature, and opening up the wells 
of fragrance and song. Presently the sound of 
drum and tramping feet attracted our atten- 
tion. A troop of Russian infantry came 
marching up the street, followed by a train of 
wagons loaded with baggage and provisions. 
Before they reached us they struck up one of 
their accustomed vocal melodies, which on this 
occasion was really contagious. “Off duty” 
was reflected from every countenance, as the 
sunlight from their white and scarlet uniforms. 
On every side farewells were flung from the 
ends of fluttering handkerchiefs and the tips of 
waving hands, or the ruddy lips of buxom 
lassies hiding in the half opened doorways. 
They were just starting out on their march to 
Samarkand, whence the train would take them 
back to their long forsaken homes and their 
loved and loving inmates. 

The day before Easter is also the one on 
which a Russian household is busiest with culi- 
nary preparations, as the coming morrow is to 
be the end of Lent and the long six weeks’ fast. 
The quantity, if not always the quality, of the 
produit de cuisine on this occasion is really 
remarkable—not to disparage the usual every- 
day diet of a Russian household. Soon after 
dark the streets are illuminated with candles, 
placed along the curbs, or upon the window 
sills and door stoops. The principal thorough- 
fares of the city are filled with a moving throng, 
which just before midnight begins to congre- 
gate around the brilliantly illuminated cathe- 
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dral. Row after row of candles encircle its 
huge mass from the balustrades on the porches 
to the half-dome abutments of the squat cupola ; 
while colored lights, following one after the 
other from the belfry of the bell tower, throw a 
flood of living light upon an animated scene 
below. All the time the bells are tolling forth 
their deep-toned notes of Easter joy. The 
assembled throng, with lighted candles in their 
hands, pace to and fro over the extensive parade 
ground, or file in and out of the cathedral door. 
All alike, from the highest official to the poor- 
est muzjik, go in to pay their devotions and 
their money. The candle store stands in the 
cathedral vestibule, like a ticket office to the 
gates of paradise, dealing out candle-grease 
certificates to lubricate the passage. Here we 
have seen the peasant, scantily clad in tattered 
garments, paying his hard earned coppers for a 
little candle, to deposit as his humble offering 
at the base of some painted or sculptured image. 
Kneeling down and touching his head to the 
floor, he would make the sign of the cross (the 
latter part of which terminates on the left instead 
of the right shoulder, as in the Roman Church), 
and then proceed to pay. What a picture it 
was—that bundle of rags grovelling in front of 
the costly, but gaudy, iconostasis ; that flicker- 
ing flame of poverty, lost in the glare of tinsel 
and gold. 

That very evening an incident had occurred, 
as we were dining with a friend, which 
had cast a gloom over all present, and which 
now recurred to our minds with redoubled 
potency. The waitress of the household, while 
attending to the table, suddenly burst into 
tears. On being questioned by the host, she 
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told us how her father and mother, to whom 
she had long been trying to get money and 
assistance, had just died of starvation on the 
steppes of Southern Russia. And now, as we 
looked upon this ecclesiastical affluence and 
peasant poverty so strangely intermingled, we 
could not but note the glaring contrast. If all 
the gold and silver of this ecclesiastical Mam- 
mon could be melted up and returned whence 
it came, a Russian famine, we thought, would 
not then be enlisting the sympathies of West- 
ern philanthropists. 

Between the hours of 11 and 12 three salutes 
were fired from a cannon, and just as the clock 
struck midnight the bells, in the hands of the 
soldier bellmen, rang out wildly the Resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour. At this moment a proces- 
sion, headed by the priests, emerged from the 
church door and marched round the cathedral, 
chanting the religious formula, “Christ is 
Risen,” and sprinkling holy water on the 
bundles of food, brought by their owners for 
that purpose and placed in rows along the line 
of the encircling march. The celebration was 
then continued in various forms until 3 
o’clock in the morning, when all the officers of 
high rank retired to an Easter spread at the 
house of the Governor General, to eat and 
drink until dawn. This is another one of the 
Russian official customs observed by all, from 
the Czar down to the lowest presiding officer. 
Thousands of roubles were thus _ being 
squandered that night throughout the Russian 
Empire, when thousands of its peasant subjects 
were dying for want of a crust of bread. 

But let us now shift our gaze and catch a 
few hasty glimpses of the so-called social life 
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in this far away Russian capital. In his novel 
“In the Distant Confines,” Mr. Karazin has 
depicted only too faithfully the immoral tone 
of Tashkent society. Over this feature we 
would gladly draw a curtain of silence, or dis- 
miss it with McPherson’s gentle condemnation 
of a Russian station-house—“ the more said, 
the less the better”; yet its entire omission 
would, we think, be a serious defect in the pict- 
ure we are endeavoring to sketch. Although 
Mr. Karazin’s book is looked upon as a libel 
in Tashkent, yet its every character is recogniz- 
able, and its every scene reflected, though some- 
what dimly, even at the present time. With 
home far away, with public opinion lenient or 
silent, and with the government averse to the 
exposition of any official shortcomings for fear 
of diminishing the native respect, it is not 
strange that liberties of conduct are indulged 
in that elsewhere are not even thought of. While 
there is now not so much of open dissipation 
and debauchery, yet the same general tone pre- 


vails. We do not accept the decidedly ex- 


pressed opinion of one prominent resident and 
experienced member of society, that this social 
Gulf Stream, now sunk beneath the surface, has 
grown even darker in its color and wider in its 
scope. 

The status of woman in Tashkent, which is 
even lower than her usual position in Russian 
society, has been brought about more or less 
’ by the class of women predominating in even 
the higher circles. A respectable lady will not 
now accept the invitation of a gentleman to 
attend a soiree or visit a place of amusement, 
unless accompanied by some member of her 
own or other intimate family. Even with this 
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escort she can no longer patronize the buffet 
rooms of the club house without running the 
risk of serious abashment. The following inci- 
dent, which occurred there under our own ob- 
servation, is, we hope, an exceptional case, yet 
the circumstances of its occurrence would seem 
to indicate something more than a general con- 
nivance. The concert in the ballroom was 
just finished, and we had retired to the adjoin- 
ing buffet to sip a glass of tea. The wives of 
two prominent generals sat nearby at ad- 
joining tables. Suddenly a very heated alter- 
cation broke out between them, which ended 
abruptly in the application by the one of an 
epithet that was anything but complimentary 
to the honor and virtue of the other. There- 
upon the party of the second part jumped 
suddenly to her feet and landed two sound 


slaps on the cheeks of her fair accuser. All 


this occurred in a public buffet, thronged with 
Tashkent’s ¢lite. At a fashionable dinner 
party which we attended some days later, one 
of the participants in this unfortunate affair 
was present, and seemingly insensible to the 
shadow of disgrace with which she was sur- 
rounded. She even broached the subject of 
the scandal herself, and began to speak lightly 
of it, when the oldest General in the party, in 
a very commendable manner, expressed the 
deep regret felt by all in regard to the affair, 
and added that it was so sad, so melancholy, 
he would beg of her not to speak of it again 
during the evening. 

Prudishness, however absurd it may appear 
in the light of Western refinement, is certainly 
ridiculous in a city like Tashkent, yet that it 
does exist to a rather remarkable degree is 
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proven by several personal experiences. One 
of these occurred while riding in the city park. 
Whenever exercising on the wheel we had 
adopted the English custom of turning over 
the upper portion of the stocking to leave the 
knee-cap free for action; but far from suiting 
the exquisite sensibilities of Tashkent society, 
this feature of our professional costume was 
looked wpon as actually indecent. On this 
particular occasion a certain epauletted indi- 
vidual accosted us rather abruptly and, with a 
supercilious glance at our knees, informed us 
that our “indecent exposure” had produced 
considerable abashment among his lady com- 
panions. Of course we retired at once to avert 
the disastrous effects of a second esthetic 
shock; but we wondered, at the same time, 
how it was that a community which could con- 
nive at social scandals and look with equi- 
nimity upon the half-naked natives working on 
the street, should be so disconcerted at the sight 
of a knee-cap. 

In their so-called social relationships the 
Tashkentians are addicted to several little pecu- 
liarities, of which the following may be worthy 
of mention. They will never, for instance, fill 
a glass with tea a second time without first 
washing and wiping both it and the saucer. 
When a fresh bottle of liquor is opened, the 
first three or four spoonfuls are poured into the 
glass of the host for fear they may contain some 
remnants of the cork. At least the first round 
of the many imbibitions of the evening can 
never take place without the accompanying tip- 
ping of glasses and salution of “ zdrost” (to 
your health). In the case of a wedding feast 
these prerequisites of conviviality are extended 
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to something of a more delicate and interesting 
nature. When all the glasses are filled, the 
master of ceremonies rises to his feet and, 
with his glass in the air, shouts ‘ Gorka,” 
which is then taken up by the rest of the merry 
assembly. The literal meaning of this expres- 
sion, “bitter,” has no signification in the 
abstract, but in this connection imports a 
rather embarrassing request to the newly wedded 
couple. It means that the wine they are about 
to imbibe is bitter, and that the only thing that 
will make it sweet is a kiss between the bride 
and groom. Glowing with blushes, and happy, 
perhaps, to be thus tortured, the bride there- 
upon sinks into the arms of her newly-made 
husband and yields to the wishes of the com- 
pany. This request is often made and as often 
complied with during the course of the evening. 

I must not fail to state in conclusion that 
life in Tashkent is not life in European Russia. 


Of this fact no one seems to be more cognizant 
than the Russian Government itself, and none 
more desirous of removing those moral and 
political blemishes that are impairing its strength 
“In the Distant Confines.” 


Tuos. G. ALLEN, JR. 
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TO A FRIEND FORCED TO LIVE IN CHICAGO. 


Friend, come back to the dear old city, 
Out of the West, with your ticket “through.” 
We need your talk, wise, wicked and witty,— 
The woolly West is no place for you! 


Whenever the old set gets together, 
We speak of the days when you were here. 
They don’t know Art from a side of leather, 
Those smudgy Western cities drear ! 


Don’t you hate your breezes brackish, 

And sigh for a sight of Madison Square ? 
Here our skies are never blackish,— 

You’re under a pall of smoke out there ! 


And O, the hour when the sun is setting 
Over the top of the Palisades ! 

And up from the Battery, rolling, fretting, 
Swells the tide in the gathering shades. 


Down from the height of the giant bridges 
The steamers look like a baby’s toys. 

From Burling Slip to the West End ridges 
The snowy seagulls float and poise. 


And the twinkling lights of the flying ferries, 
Tooting their whistles with merry roar, 

From Liberty’s torch to the Harlem wherries, 
Weave fiery threads from shore to shore. 


And the throngs that pass, with restless surging, 
Over the pavements, under the glare, 


Now swiftly into the midnight merging, 


Hurrying homeward everywhere ! 


Friend, come back to our dear Manhattan,— 

Back from the West, with its swagger and boast. 
On our rarest dainties you shall batten ; 

Come back to the boys and be our Toast ! 


C. C. STARKWEATHER. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


“But canstow playen racket, to and fro, Nettle in, 

dokke out, now this, now that, Pandare ? ” 
—Chaucer’s Troylus and Cryseyde 

Inasmuch as the founders of lawn tennis, the 
framers of its laws, and the best exponents of 
skill in the game have, with hardly an except- 
tion, been university men, it is fitting that 
THe BacHetor OF Arts should lend the 
subject some space. Then, too, this branch of 
sport has, within the last ten years, grown into 
close association with the daily life in the 
spring and fall terms of nearly every college in 
the country. Those who have not sought in it 
social advancement or silver mugs form the 
majority among tennis players everywhere, and 
especially is it so in college, where the game 
affords opportunities both to athlete and non- 
athlete for an hour or so of recreation or 
friendly tilt, with little or no interference with 
college duties. Thus fostered under the very 
eaves of learning, the game is consistent with 
academic environment even to its name; for 
though Jawn tennis is young, tennis is the 
most historic of ball games, almost classic in 
its antiquity. 

In literature are found frequent allusions to 
tennis, or court tennis, epigrammatically defined 
as the “ game of kings and the king of games.” 
Its legacy to lawn tennis was twofold: a name 
and a rather complex system of scoring. I 
have often heard slurring remarks cast at the 
««15—love, love 40, ete.,” which must needs 
resound on every court, and inwardly thought 
that had such scoffing been heard in the time 
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of Henry the Eighth, near Hampton Court, 
a head would possibly have dropped off. 

The student of classics might endeavor to 
trace court tennis back to that form of Roman 
handball which, according to Pliny, was 
employed by Spurima for the purpose of ward- 
ing off old age, using, it is believed, a kind of 
cestus for protection to hand or forearm, while 
he batted a large ball or pila against the wall. 
The classical scholar might continue the search 
into darker ages, and at last come to the origi- 
nal game of ball played on “loud sounding” 
shores by Homer’s sweet and charming Nausi- 
caa. A philologist, had he an interest in tennis, 
would surely linger a long time over allusions 
to the game of ball played by the Lacedae- 
monians, called 6évns, were there any possible 
authority for the interchange of Thand 7. In 
amore modern branch of literature there is 
comfort, at least to the tennis playing student 
of Divinity ; for Swedenborg in describing one 
of his seven heavens assures us that: “ At the 
extreme parts of the city there are various 
sports of boys and young men, as running, 
handball and tennis.” 

Of the thousands, however, who enjoy the 
benefits of lawn tennis few would be inclined 
to sift the sands of ages for traces of similar 
pastimes, and even should one most learned try 
to acquire knowledge of the royal game of 
court tennis by abstract study, his conclusion 
reached would be that found in Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV.: 

But this the tennis court 
Keeper knows better than I. 

More interesting and instructive is the study 

of the fortuitous origin and early struggles of 
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lawn tennis. Previous to 1874 meager proofs 
existed of a game called field tennis, but only 
one of these seems worth referring to, and that 
is mentioned because it comes from Annals oy 
Tennis, by Julian Marshall, who figured later 
in the construction of modern lawn tennis: 
“A passage in the Sporting Magazine, 1798, 
shows a vitality of the game as played in the 
open air in this country—‘ Field tennis threat- 
ens ere long to bowl out cricket. The former 
game is now patronized by Sir Peter Burrel; 
the latter has for some time back been given up 
by Sir Horace Mann.’ It was, therefore, no new 
invention, but a mere revival that gave us the 
game of recent popularity called lawn tennis, 
which would have been a better game had its 
rules followed either tennis proper or longue 
paume,* of which it is at present the illegiti- 
mate descendant.” + 

Lawn tennis really appeared in an undevel- 
oped form in 1874, under the name of “ sphai- 
ristike,” an invention made by Major Wing- 
field, for which he obtained a patent in 
February of that year.. The court was shaped 
like the vertical section of an hour glass and 
the net was so high (seven feet) that the game 
naturally resembled battledore and shuttlecock. 
The Major first intended his “ sphairistike ” to 
be played by skaters on the ice. It would 
baffle the fanciest skater, for in such a game 
the footgear might better be snowshoes. 

It will be remembered that this was the era 
of croquet,when society gathered on lawns under 
the pretext of sport, hence the new sphairistike 
and its several modifications were seized upon 


* Handball of the French provinces. 
+ Annals of Tennis, 1-99. 
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by the public, ever rapacious for a new fad. 
Out of a chaos of rules the Marylebone C. C. 
formulated a code and later The All England 
Croquet Club took up the game. After long 
controversy, as to size of implements and 
method of scoring, the matter was happily set- 
tled in 1877, through a committee composed of 
Julian Marshall, Henry Jones and C. G. Heath- 
cote. The prompt and bold action of these 
men gave us lawn tennis; without them the 
game might have remained a shortlived hour 
glass, of innumerable sizes and with more con- 
flicting rules than the statute laws of this 
country. This committee enacted a code which 
has been little changed since, excepting as to 
height of net. To them, therefore, tennis 
players of all lands owe a debt of gratitude. 
From that time on, lawn tennis had a rapid 
and thrifty growth. Many a cricketer was 
drawn from field to lawn, and those who best 
handled the “ Rugby” did not disdain the lit- 
tle flannel-covered “ Ayres.” The great con- 
tests at Wimbledon for the championship, and 
at Fitzwilliam Square for the Irish champion- 
ship, have developed the highest skill. The 
names of Renshaw, Lawford, Lewis Baddeley 
and Pim * will ever glitter in the tennis firma- 
ment. Without attempting to review English 
tennis, it is interesting to note how the style of 
play varied from time to time, inasmuch as a 


similar (though less pronounced) variation 
characterized American tennis. H. F. Law- 
ford was the exponent of base line play. In 
his early matches he scorned the volley. W. 
Renshaw was a volleyer and his successive vic- 
tories placed that form of play at a premium. 


* | Pim, and Mahoney won the tournament, at West Newton, last 
month. 
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When the net was lowered at the ends (an aid 
to Lawfordites) there was-a reaction in favor 
of ground strokes. Not only by sharp battles 
on turf, but by formal articles and printed let- 
ters was the relative value of these two styles 
discussed. In the best of Lawford’s matches 
(he was once England’s champion and thrice 
Ireland’s) it is said that he condescended to 
volley frequently and finally, in an article, 
admitted the necessity of a combination of the 
two strokes. The story is told of Lawford that 
in an important match his violent drives kept 
hitting the top or band of the net and with the 
twist and momentum went over and _ scored. 
His aggravated opponent after several of these 
shots exclaimed in the hearing of the spectators: 
“T say, Lawford, you are a lucky dog.” “ Why, 
nonsense,” retorted the base liner, “ that is 
what I aim at!” 

But let us turn back to see what the Major’s 
game was doing in our own country. Follow- 
ing nearly the course of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the unfledged sport landed a trifle north of 
that rock which helped to split religion into its 
many denominations. At Nahant, a resort a 
few miles from Boston, two Harvard men— 
Dr. James Dwight and Mr. F. R. Sears, Jr. 
—might have been seen in the summer of 
1874 knocking plain rubber balls over a five- 
foot net with a degree of enthusiasm pro- 
phetic of Newport’s greatest contests. It is 
said that on a wet day, rather than deny them- 
selves the sport, these gentlemen were in the 
habit of wearing rubber boots; the origin, no 
doubt, of rubber-soled tennis shoes. Thus 
began lawn tennis in America. 

The following year a court was laid out at 
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Newport, where there was another court of 
embryo tennis, which had been imported by a 
Mr. Sherman. At the same time Mr. E. H. 
Outerbridge, of Staten Island, laid out his 
court on the old grounds of the Staten Island 
C. and B. B. C. 

While learned Englishmen were doing battle 
over the size of court, height of net and 
method of scoring, the more fortunate Ameri- 
cans were yearly reaping the benefits of the 
controversy by up-to-date importations. 
Matches and handicaps were played at Nahant, 
Newport and Staten Island, and when the 
new system of scoring came in, in 1878, 
greater interest was taken and real tennis was 
played. Dr. Dwight was the leading player. 
On various occasions he gave heavy odds and 
defeated the few “all comers” with ease. 
R. D. Sears was, at first, one of his victims. 

In the summer of 1880 the first open 
tournament was held at Staten Island, and 
here it was that our troubles began, but were 
soon happily terminated. Dwight and Sears 
entered the lists, but to their surprise a New 
Jersey team defeated them, the reason being 
that the balls used were much under size. A 
protest was made by the Boston men, and 
similar protests were made the same season at 
Philadelphia. 

This led to the formation of the U. S. N. 
L. T. A. A meeting of tennis men was held 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in May, 1881, and 
thence sprang the laws of American tennis, 
which have since needed little legislation. 

Since 1881 Newport has been the Wimble- 
don of America for singles, although in decid- 
ing the doubles championship there have been 
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several changes of venue. The seven victories 
of R. D. Sears at Newport are nearly contem- 
poraneous with those of W. Renshaw at 
Wimbledon. Both were strong volleyers, and 
good as low cuts as well. In 1888 Sears was 
succeeded by H. W,. Slocum, who was an 
active player, especially strong in back-hand 
strokes. This calls to mind a story he tells of 
how he developed his back-hand stroke. While 
at Yale he broke his left arm, but while his 
broken arm was in splints he removed the 
pictures from one side of the room and 
practiced this stroke for hours at a time.* The 
faculty should have known this—they would 
have stopped it—it is more than probable. 
The next successor to the championship 
(1890) was O. S. Campbell, of Columbia, who 
held the title three years. He was a volleyer 
of the most aggressive sort, showing at times 
weakness in ground strokes. It is said that 
his propensity for foot faults and the diffidence 
or perhaps laxity of umpires led to the making 
of the new stringent rule in this regard. One 
of Campbell’s greatest achievements was at 
Newport the year before he became champion, 
when he defeated E. G. Meers, who was 
ranked fifth in England. But greater, or at 
least more important for the safety of the 
American championship, was the work of 
R. D. Wrenn last season. M. F. Goodbody, 
an Irish expert, was the challenger. He had 
defeated successively Hovey, Hobart and 
Larned. Wrenn became holder in 1893, and 
was not generally considered as good as either 
of Goodbody’s victims. Never before had our 
championship been in such jeopardy. Experts 


* Lawn Tennis in Our Own Country, p. 70 
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and the “talent” who gathered around the 
rectangle at Newport looked askance at the 
tall, dark Irishman, and with faint heart tried 
to call to mind all the best qualities of the 
little champion. There was one at least they 
did not recall, for, perhaps, it never before had 
shown itself so distinctly—strategy. Both men 
were cool, both skillful, but Wrenn by the 
cleverest strategy, of which lobbing was only 
one means, saved his title. 

These instances give very little ground for 
comparing our players with England’s, and in 
Goodbody’s case the comparison is in Eng- 
land’s favor, for he defeated three of our best 
men, while his rank in England is not very 
high. As a rule our players abroad have done 
poorly. Ifthe comparison of scores has any 
value, R. D. Sears did far better than any other 
American. At Fitzwilliam square in °84 Law- 
ford (then at his best) beat him 6—4, 6-8, 6-2, 
and then beat E. Renshaw for the champion- 
ship of Ireland, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2. Meers com- 
plained of the heat here, and our men dislike 
the drizzling rain and wet grass, which do not 
phase the florid Briton. 

It must be remembered that in tournament 
playing we are five years behind England. 
Moreover, our sectional championships were 
not established until about 1887. Other 
elements entering into the comparison are that 
they have abroad many excellent grass courts 
and cricket fields. We have to resort fre- 
quently in practice to clay; a country of large 
area has less facilities for inter-club and inter- 
town matches, and that lastly a drawback least 
considered by players in America is latitude. 
An Englishman can practice in summer till 
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after 9 p.M., whereas our limit is about 7. The 
best reason why England is our superior in 
tennis is, however, that they play over there 
much later in life. Our cracks rarely play 
after a year or so out of college. The Ren- 
shaws, Lawford, Pim are all men of middle age. 

The season now presents such an array of 
important events from Maine to California (or 
better from Bar Harbor to San Rafael) that it 
would be impossible here to mention them and 
their champions. One very pretty feature of 
the early summer is the Ladies’ Championship 
at Wissahickon. Miss Hellwig, the present 
champion, Miss Terry and Miss Moore are 
likely to raise the standard of ladies’ tennis 
this month. The grounds of the Philadelphia 
C. C. always present an inspiring scene at this 
meeting. 

It must not be supposed that match playing 
is the mainstay of tennis ; on the contrary, the 
game is by nature a social one, especially 
adapted to the lawns of the country seat, coun- 
try club or college courts, where a friendly tilt, 
with, perhaps, a friendly wager, may add to 
life’s enjoyment. 

Match playing, however, has raised the 
game into the field of athleticism, where by 
reason of its merits it can always maintain a 
modest, unprofessional and creditable status. 

The rougher elements of society are not in 
harmony with tennis. A man not thoroughly 
a gentleman would never be a successful player. 
In fact, no better test of disposition, self-con- 
trol and breeding can be made than on the 
tennis court. A little temper may be expected 
of some and arguments are quite in vogue, but 
an observer on these occasions will generally 
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find the feud disappearing soon after in a club- 
house refreshment at the expense of the one 
most at fault. 

Lawn tennis has been and is still as popular 
here as in Great Britain. It is not the game’s 
fault that it is not at present the craze; nor 
does this fact presuppose a decline. It means 
rather that the pastime is no longer dependent 
on extravagant social adulation. 

In a land of this area it is natural that the 
game should become more and more localized. 
Many an expert may become developed in 
local tennis clubs or in large athletic clubs, and 
it is no waste of sweetness if he remain content 
with distinction where he gained his skill with- 
out the plaudits of the public and the bad 
pictures of the press. 

Those who can best and most gracefully up- 
hold tennis in the athletic world are collegians 
or graduates yet unsettled in business or pro- 
fession. Every means should be taken to en- 
courage younger men in preparatory schools to 
take up the game. 

In this connection may be mentioned the 
recent institution of interscholastic meetings. 
This movement began in 1891 at Cambridge. 
At the first tournament ten preparatory schools 
sent representatives, and the next year the 
number was more than doubled. Beside the 
Harvard Interscholastic meeting there are now 
similar competitions at Yale, Princeton and 
Columbia. The winners at each of the four 
tournaments are allowed by the National Com- 
mittee to meet at the Newport Casino during 
tennis week and play for the Interscholastic 
National championship. The results of this 
movement have been quite beyond the expecta- 
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tions of its promoters. R. D. Wrenn, the 
present champion, won the first of these events, 
in 1891 at Cambridge. M. G. Chace, the 
Cambridge winner of 1892, is now ranked fifth 
by the National Committee; C. R. Budlong, 
the interscholastic winner at Newport in 1893, 
is ranked eleventh, and W. G. Parker, ranked 
tenth, won last year’s interscholastic. These 
results indicate very strongly that the athletic 
future of tennis in this country rests mainly with 
men who, by early practice in school and subse- 
quent matches during their university course, will 
have become experts with the racket. The early 
leaders excelled without the aid of the inter- 
scholastic idea and some began to play late in 
their college course. At least an equal stand- 
ard of tennis may, therefore, be expected in 
our coming college players under the existing 
advantages. 

Every player aspiring to become an expert, 
and especially the young beginner, is advised 
to attend a Newport meeting. The sight itself 
will repay him. In lieu of an attempted 
picture of the Casino, where upon the green 
expanse fashion and decorum preside in har- 
mony over the exciting combats, the visiting 
player is urged not to enter, but to mark, learn 
and inwardly digest the method of the experts. 
If already a local star, he should play by all 
means, otherwise not ; for there are yearly too 
many dogs in the manger. The problem of an 
overstocked entry list is becoming year by year 
more serious. The average player by entering 
delays the tournament, vexes the committee 
and perhaps ruins the really best man’s chance 
for the championship. Let him of mediocre 
skill, therefore, look on and thereby learn more 
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than if he had played a match and got his 
name in the papers at the “love” end of the 
score. 

What he can learn is called, for need of a 
better word, “form.” It is the handling of 
the bat, the execution of strokes, position on 
the court and the right modes of attack and 
defense. When he returns to his own club or 
court, inflated with “form,”’ he may with great 
advantage practice strokes in imitation of what 
he has observed. If tennis is in him the effect 
on his game will surprise himself and perhaps 
defeat his fellows. Then perhaps he is morally 
eligible to enter the next all comers. The 
tennis player is made not out of “ boy won- 
ders,” but by continuous practice of difficult 
strokes. 

When once more the entries at Newport are 
below forty and weak players who know they 
cannot survive more than the preliminary, buy 
a seat on the grand stand (for which undoubt- 
edly the National Committee would be willing 
to pay). Then shall we have the most brilliant 
days of tennis at Newport. 

Finally, let no one imagine tennis is “ dying 
out.” More rackets, nets and balls have been 
sold this year than last, so far. More aspirants 
for college honors are entered than ever before. 
Wheeling may be the craze of 1895, but tennis 
is evidently “here to stay.” Dr. Pim, the 
English champion, and Mr. Mahoney, the 
Irish champion, by their visit this season, 
have created a renewed interest in the game. 
It is the game of gentlemen and of ladies, and 
should not be allowed to sink into “ innocuous 
desuetude” by college men. 

F, A. KELLoGe. 
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TO THAT GOOD FRIEND, MY PIPE. 


Good friend, from your heart upeurling 
The smoke-wreathes rise and roll, 
In arabesques whirling, purling, 


They sweep from the fragrant bowl ; 
And the day’s dull dream of trouble 
Steals silently out of sight, 
And, bright as a sun-kissed bubble, 
Come the tenderer dreams of night. 


Good friend, we have been together 
Through merry and moody days, 
In winter and summer weather 
We have learned each other’s ways ; 
And alone, the great world losing, 
You have seen my heart astir, 
In the rapturous hours of musing 
That were filled with thoughts of her / 


Good friend, what need of knowledge ? 
New learning new grieving lends ; 
And the dearest charm of college 
Is the charm of one’s college friends. 
In these days of light and laughter 
I have found staunch hearts and true, 
But I think I shall know hereafter 
That the best of them all is you. 


Good friend, they must pass, these day-dreams, 
With the passing of careless youth, 

And life is ahead, its gray dreams 
Full-fraught with the chill of truth ; 

Yes, soon we shall fall to scheming 
In the great world’s heartless maze ; 

Then oh, good friend, for the dreaming 
We have loved in these college days ! 


Guy WETMORE CARRYL. 
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AN AMERICAN COLLEGIAN AT 
OXFORD. 


THIRD PAPER. 


In 1636 the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts passed an act to establish a “ schoole or 
colledge ;” and set apart a tract of land in “ New 
Towne” as its seat, which they called Cam- 
bridge. Our Puritan forefathers had carried 
from the English University the deep convic- 
tion that ‘sound learning” is the “root of 
true religion,” and were resolved, in their own 
vigorous phrase, that it should not be “ buried 
in the graves of the fathers.” In 1638 a 
Master of Arts of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, John Harvard, dying, endowed the 
institution that bears his name. It is now 
generally believed that Harvard looked forward 
to the founding by others of similar institu- 
tions, which, collectively, were to reproduce the 
University of Cambridge in America. The 
fact that subsequent benefactions were for the 
building of halls, not colleges, is apparently to 
be attributed to accident. This is the theory 
of Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, Honorary Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, who laments, in 
a book called “‘ Harvard College, by an Oxon- 
ian,” that the college system was not intro- 
duced. I shall have occasion to point out that 
this theory rests on debatable grounds, and 
that the college system would probably have 
proved of doubtful advantage; but the state- 
ment emphasises an important fact, namely, 
that the main difference between the two 
university types lies in the division of the 
English universities into colleges. This, there- 
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fore, constitutes the chief point of interest to 
an American. I propose in this paper, first, 
to trace briefly the development of the English 
college system, with a view to explaining why 
it failed of adoption in America; and then to 
point out what our universities have gained 
and lost by its absence. 

The Oxford and Cambridge of to-day were 
compared by the historian Freeman, to 
republics like the United States, composed of 
harmonious self-governing States, in which the 
central authority is comparatively feeble ; and 
Harvard and Yale to republics like France, in 
which the central power is paramount. This 
analogy is very striking, but is not without its 
flaw. The central government of the United 
States is power personified, compared with that 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Ask a student in 
the streets of the town where the university 
is and he will look at you blankly. To him it 
is an abstract institution that at most examines 
him three times, “ ploughs” him, or gives him 
his degree. He becomes a member of it 
simply by admission into one of the col- 
leges. To be sure, he matriculates also in the 
university ; but the ceremony is a mere shadow, 
and is memorable to him perhaps from the fact 
that it takes place beneath the beautiful 
Gothic roof of the Divinity Schools, perhaps 
because he receives from the Vice-Chancellor a 
copy of the university statutes, written in dog 
Latin, which it is to be his chief delight to 
break. Except when he is in for “ schools,” as 
the examinations are called, the university 
sinks beneath his mental horizon. If he says 
that he is “ reading ” at Oxford, he has in mind 
the city. In speaking of the institution of 
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learning, he says that he is “ up at Balliol,” or 
wherever he may be. In his daily life, in his 
religious observances, and especially in ordering 
his studies and supplying tuition, the college is 
absolute. This idea of a multiplication of 
similar institutions is so ingrained in the 
English university that the very word has come 
to signify “a collection of institutions of learn- 
ing at a common center.” 

The university existed, however, before the 
colleges. The first definite mention of it refers 
to the year 1187, when Giraldus Cambrensis, 
as he himself relates, read his new work on the 
Conquest of Ireland “before the citizens and 
scholars of the town.” At this time, and for 
centuries afterward, Oxford was a typical 
medieval university: it was a guild, similar to 
the trade guilds of the time, the object of which 
was to train and give titles to those who traded 
in the arts and professions. Its doctors of 
theology were qualified to take up religious 
duties ; its doctors of medicine and of law to 
practice; and its masters of arts were required 
to rent rooms in the university schools, and 
show that they were indeed masters by lectur- 
ing and “disputing.” The teachers lived 
directly from the contributions of their hearers, 
their means varying with the popularity of their 
lectures ; and the students were poor clerks who 
sought degrees largely for their money value. 

In the absence of colleges the students lived 
with the townsmen in ‘“ Chamberdekyns.” 
Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale gives us a lovely 
picture of a household, consisting of an 
astrologer’s clerk, ‘‘Heude Nicholas,” a carpenter 
and his wife. Nowadays the fourth year Oxonian 
lives in “ diggings” or “digs,” to escape the 
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busy pleasures of college life, and read for his 
final schools; but the medizval student, it 
appears, got very little otiwm cum digs. Then, 
as now, the townspeople were extortioners, and 
being less mild than the modern undergraduate, 
his usual expedient when he could not beat 
down his landlord’s prices was to beat down 
his landlord. As he was, in most cases, of the 
same social level as the townsman, he naturally 
failed of the servile respect that the modern 
Oxonian commands; and both sides used to 
gird on their armor, and meet in battles that 
usually ended in bloodshed and often in death. 
These riots are notable in a history of the 
colleges, for strangely enough they are the first 
influences tending toward a secluded com- 
munity life. Medieval violence was the 
father of medieval discipline. A characteristic 
riot occurred in the reign of King John, when 
the townsmen, abetted by a lawless king, for 
a moment gained the upper hand and hanged 
two students. Upon this, an old chronicler 
relates, “the masters and their disciples, to 
the number of 3,000 clerks, departed forth- 
with from Oxford.” The townsfolk found that 
they had slain the goose that laid the golden 
egg. In order to induce the “clerks” to 
return they had to bind themselves to pay fifty- 
two shillings yearly, a round sum for those 
times, to be expended on poor students ; to 
feast a hundred poor scholars yearly on St. 
Nicholas Day, and to swear that they would 
sell provisions at a reasonable price. Besides 
such “town and gown” riots there were per- 
manent intestine feuds, no less bloody, between 
North and South countrymen. This strife 
grew so great that a second migration, composed 
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of order-loving students, occurred, which, had 
it not been ordered back by royal edict, must 
have split the university in twain. In order to 
secure the economy that springs from céopera- 
tion, and the safety that springs from numbers, 
the students began to live in democratic colonies 
under one roof. 

These colonies were called aulae or halls, 
and represent the first stage in the growth of 
the college system. They continued character- 
istic of the university in spite of the ever- 
increasing power of the colleges to which they 
subsequently gave rise, until the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; they were still promi- 
nent, though largely dependent on _ the 
colleges, in the time of Elizabeth; and to-day 
the last of them to remain independent, St. 
Edmund’s Hall, has still to be swallowed up 
by the greed of a neighboring college. 

The internal rule of the halls is significant 
in view of the fact that it is the germ of college 
government. The students—masters of art, 
bachelors and probationers—lived together by 
mutual assent, and elected their principal with- 
out fear or favor from the university. The 
principal’s duties were to give security to the 
university for the payment of dues, to lease 
the hall, and to be a sort of over-steward of 
the establishment. His term of office, like his 
election, depended solely upon the good will 
of his housemates, for if he made himself dis- 
liked they were at perfect liberty to take up 
residence elsewhere. Chaucer’s Feeve’s Tale 
gives us an interesting glance into the life of 
“Soler Halle at Cantebregge.” During the 
illness of the principal’s (warden’s) ‘ maun- 
ciple,” two of the students volunteer to see that 
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the crafty miller of Trumpington returns 
honest flour for their corn. When, at first, 
the miller outwits them they cry : 


Our corn is stole, men will us foles calle, 
Bothe the wardeyn and our felowes all ! 


They passed the night with the miller 
and his family, without fear of being sent 
down, and ere morning scored quits with 
the miller as thoroughly as did “ Heude Nicho- 
las,” their Oxford contemporary, with his 
carpenter. 

The democratic independence of the halls 
was little by little annulled, until the principal 
became virtually a fixed head appointed by the 
Vice-Chancellor ; yet it is noticeable that when 
the present principal of St. Edmund’s, who bids 
fair to be the last, was appointed, it so far 
survived that the appointment had to be rati- 
fied by the undergraduates he was to govern. 
These halls, as they existed under James L, 
are the original type of the halls that are to-day 
everywhere characteristic of American uni- 
versities. 

The second period in the growth of 
the colleges began in 1264, when Walter de 
Merton established a hall at Oxford consisting 
of twenty students, and provided by endowment 
for their permanent maintenance. The endow- 
ment was an estate at Malden, in Surrey, and 
was called the ‘‘ House of the Scholars of Mer- 
ton.” The principal had to manage, not the 
periodic contributions of his scholars, but a 
permanent endowment, and was called Warden, 
a title which the head of Merton retains to this 
day. He was, furthermore, obliged to reside, 
not in the Oxford hall, but on the Surrey 
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estates. This idea of landed endowment seems 
to have involved other monastic or semt- 
monastic innovations. For the permanent resi- 
dence of his scholars, Merton bought two houses 
on the site which the college occupies to-day. 
These, together with the endowment, ensured 
stability to Merton’s establishment, and led the 
way to other innovations that were to make so 
profound a difference, not only between Eng- 
lish and American, but all other universities. 
As yet, however, Merton was merely an 
endowed hall. 

Little by little, Walter de Merton developed 
his plans, and in 1274 published a wholly new 
set of statutes. These fix the earliest type of 
the English college. They require that the 
scholars be poor; and, though they are to take 
no vows, being, in fact, expected to enter lay 
callings, they are to live a life of monastic order 
and seclusion. The Warden is required to 
place himself at the head of his scholars in 
Oxford, where he becomes less like the head of 
a hall and more like the head of a religious 
house. The first English college is the result 
of a gradual development of the hall along 
monastic lines. It was a lay brotherhood of 
university students. 

This development was not so far advanced in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as is 
usually supposed. As an institution of learn- 
ing the college was nil. The Warden, as his 
title suggests, was not necessarily distinguished 
in scholarship; the statutes require only that 
he shall be a man of “discretion in spiritual 
and temporal affairs.” He managed his house- 
hold in Oxford, and t regula intervals made 
“circuits” or “ progresses” to the estates. 
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It was, moreover, no part of the duty of any of 
the scholars’ (felawes’ or fellows’) duty to 
teach their younger brothers, as the tutorial 
fellow of to-day teaches the scholars and com. 
moners. All were taught alike in the uni- 
versity schools. 

Yet the system of collegiate education, which 
was destined to disintegrate the university, 
existed, I am convinced, in embryo at least, 
from the beginning. Merton’s statutes of 
1274 require that “‘ parvuli” of the founder’s 
line to the number of twelve be taught “ gram- 
mar,” as the elements of Latin were called, to 
prepare them to profit by the lectures and dis- 
putes in schools ; and the statute quaintly adds 
that even the scholars might, ‘ without blush- 
ing,” consult him upon matters pertaining to 
his faculty. The step from preparatory to 
supplementary instruction was thus already 
contemplated. 

The regulations of the early colleges were 
much severer than those of to-day, but the dif- 
ference is one of degree rather than of kind. 
The lectures in schools began at six, instead of 
at nine. To leave college except on a studious 
errand was forbidden at any hour. When at- 
tending lectures, all scholars were required to 
go and come in a body; and even a chaplain 
was forbidden to leave the gates, except to go 
to lectures or to the library, without taking at 
least one companion who, in the antique phrase 
of the statute, was to be “a witness of his hon- 
est conversation.” The severity of these regu- 
lations is explained by the fact that the early 
collegians were mere boys. A statute dating 
as late as 1527 requires that “ scholars” shall 
be at least twelve years old. At fourteen or 
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fifteen a scholar might become a fellow. The 
average age of “determining” as Bachelor of 
Arts was little if any over seventeen. At nine- 
teen, the age at which the modern Oxonian 
comes up from the public schools, the medieval 
student might, if he were clever, be a Master of 
Arts, lecturing and disputing in schools for the 
benefit of the Bachelors and scholars of the 
university. The modern Oxonian delights to 
tell visiting friends, that he is forbidden by 
statute to play marbles on the steps of the Bod- 
leian, and to roll hoop in the High; but if a 
medieval Master of Arts were to “‘come up” 
to-day he would be amused, not that he should 
be subject to rules framed for his infant pupils 
of old, but that the other “men” in his year 
should so obviously require a check to juvenile 
exuberance. And, being a philosopher, he 
would see that all this is so because British 
conservatism forces them to live in a manner 
that British progress has rendered unfit and 
absurd. 

In Merton, as in all subsequent colleges of 
the Middle Ages, the students were exclusively 
socii, that is, fellows or scholars, who could 
only be poor, and who were fed, clothed and 
housed by the endowment. This insured dem- 
ocracy within the college and made possible, 
even justifiable, the monastic restrictions. 
To-day these restrictions have been, in a meas- 
ure, moderated ; the fellows and scholars may 
be, and often are, rich ; and besides the scholars 
“on the foundation,” “‘ gentlemen commoners” 
have been admitted. These were at first mere 
occasional “ paying guests”; but have since 
become the typical undergraduates. All this 
has transformed Oxford from a medizval guild 
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of masters and apprenticed students, a mart of 

available knowledge, into a sort of anteroom to 
British society. Yet, just as the superannuated 
restrictions of college life have kept Oxford 
young, so the monastic system as a whole, has 
minimised the evil influence of an exclusive 
aristocracy. 

The modern type of the college was first 
clearly outlined in 1379, when William of 
Wykeham founded “S. Marie’s Colledge of 
Winchester, at Oxford.” His statutes involved 
so many innovations that “S. Marie’s” was at 
once called “ New College,” a title which, in- 
congruously enough, it has retained for five 
hundred years. _Wykeham’s fundamental in- 
novation was to eliminate the grammar master 
from the college and establish him, for the 
better instruction of his pupils, at the head of 
a large boys’ school at Winchester. New Col- 
lege was thus able to exclude all who had not 
attained the ripe age of fifteen. The rise in 
the standard of scholarship involved by this 
reacted most peculiarly upon the college. 
Wykeham’s scholars appear to have been too 
far advanced for the university schools, so that 
their instruction had to be given into the hands 
of their elder fellows. The very excellence of 
Wykeham’s instrument for banishing the boys’ 
school was the means of introducing another 
school, a grade more advanced, within the col- 
lege. Yet Wykeham made the standard of this 
school so high that for centuries his scholars 
were granted university degrees solely by virtue 
of passing the tests of their tutors. Thus the 
tutorial system arose within the colleges from 
a desire to correct the poverty of the university 
instruction ; but little by little, as Wykeham’s 
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type of college superseded that of Merton, its 
effect was, so to speak, to paralyze the uni- 
versity teaching, by removing the main reason 
for its existence. In 1448 Magdalen carried 
the New College system to its logical end by 
endowing professorships in law and theology. 
Henceforth it was possible for a student to re- 
ceive his entire instruction within the walls of 
his college; and the endowed professor (pre- 
lectors) little by little superseded the ‘* Master,” 
who lived by the contributions of his pupils. 
These Magdalen professorships gave the death- 
blow to the university. 

If the college was epoch making in institu- 
tion, it was no less so in architecture. Its origi- 
nal buildings exist to-day, and they are in such 
perfect preservation that it is hard to believe 
that they are the oldest in Oxford, and that 
the New College quadrangle is the father of 
all “quads.” The establishment of the master 
was in similar scale. Whereas the master of 
Balliol received forty shillings yearly, he 
received forty pounds. In the statutes of an 
old Cambridge college we find it stated that 
since it would be “indecent” for the master 
to go afoot and “scandalous” to the college 
for him to “conducere hackeneye,” that is, 
hire a hack, he might be allowed one horse. 
The warden of New College had a coach and 
six. All this raises suspicion that the colleges 
of the “ New ” type did not engross the poverty- 
stricken medieval university solely by virtue of 
their superiority in learning. 

In spite of all this splendor, however, the work 
of absorption proceeded slowly, and might never 
have been completed except for an accidental 
effect of the Protestant Reformation. This 
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depleted both halls and colleges of students; 
and when learning revived under Elizabeth the 
halls had largely disappeared. The colleges 
remained by virtue of their endowment, and not 
only received their complement of “ scholars,” 
but added to their resources by taking a con- 
venient number of ‘ gentlemen commoners.” 
Yet the university was far from dead, as is 
clearly shown in an account of Elizabethan 
Oxford in a Latin tract in the Bodleian, 
dated 1602. This is by one Nicholas Fitzher- 
bert, who takes advantage of a dead language 
to refine his name into “ Fierbertus.” He had 
been an undergraduate in 1572, so that the 
Oxford he describes is that of the end of the 
sixteenth century. There are in all, Nicholas tells 
us, eight halls and sixteen colleges. The halls 
were no longer residences of poor scholars, but of 
the sons of the rich and the noble. For the most 
part they each depended upon one of the colleges 
(singule singulis per collegiis pendent). 
From this it appears that some few, at least, of 
the halls were independent. The colleges had each 
its complement of tutors, not only in all sciences, 
but in the Greek and Hebrew tongues. The 
‘‘ adolescentes ” remained in charge of these for 
two years, after which they were for the first 
time allowed in the “ public contests” of the 
university. After a second two years of “ exer- 
cises’’ and “disputing” “within the college 
and without” (domi forisque) the student 
proceeded to his bachelor’s degree. His exami- 
nation consisted in answering all questions in 
logic and philosophy which anyone in the entire 
university (and all undergraduates except 
freshmen were required to be present) might 
put. From all this it appears that at the end 
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of the sixteenth century not only the medizval 
halls, but the university as well, was still much 
more than a tradition. 

This fact is of importance, for at the end of 
the next half century the Puritan divines who 
were to give Harvard its earliest institutions, 
thereby fixing the type of the American uni- 
versity, had been educated and were settled on 
Massachusetts Bay. How far the halls and the 
university had sunk at the exact period of their 
residence it is difficult to say. The statutes 
which mark the supremacy of the colleges, 
those of Archbishop Laud, were not framed 
until 1636, the very year of the founding of 
Harvard. Yet one would scarcely be warranted 
in assuming that the university was derived 
in most particulars from the Laudian statutes 
which were a mere recognition of pre- 
viously existing conditions. In certain respects, 
however, they were expressly leveled at the uni- 
versity. For example, in the clause giving 
university government into the hands of the 
heads of the colleges. On the whole it is fair 
to say that the residence of the Puritan divines 
fell in the decades that marked the death of the 
university. Yet it is probable that some ves- 
tiges of life remained, and it is especially to be 
noted that the supremacy of the colleges had not 
been formally recognized. 

After the Laudian statutes were passed, the 
university pined and sank into a swoon; yet it 
still exercised so strong an influence over men’s 
imaginations that its formal institutions were 
conserved. The professors continued to receive 
salaries for delivering lectures in the university 
schools; but so thoroughly had the college 
tutors supplanted them that unless walls, indeed, 
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have ears, their lectures were never heard ; and 
they gradually adopted the convenient fiction 
of announcing that the lectures would be given 
in their own rooms. An odd situation was 
caused by the fact that there were also salaries 
paid to university proctors, a part of whose 
duty it was to see that the professional lectures 
were properly given. When a proctor appeared 
at a “wall lecture” or a “study lecture” the 
learned professor would snatch up his manu- 
script and read until he was again left in peace. 
But such energy on the part of the proctor was 
unusual, and in extremely bad form. This 
abuse proceeded so far that in some cases, where 
students appeared at the appointed hour, the 
professors refused point blank to read their 
lectures. The climax of this farce was that at 
graduation the students were regularly fined for 
“cutting” the lectures that had never been given. 
When Samuel Johnson was fined for neglecting 
a college lecture to go “ sliding on Christ Church 
Meadow” he exclaimed, “Sir, you have fined 
me two pence for missing a lecture that was 
not worth a penny!” His untimely departure 
from Oxford has lamentably left us to conjec- 
ture what he would have said upon paying the 
university fines at graduation. 

The university examinations, too, became 
farcical. The statute requiring undergraduates 
to be present, was evaded by locking the door 
of the examination room at eight o’clock. A 
writer in Zerrae Filius, March 24, 1721, tells 
us that the bachelor degree was obtained 
by “a formal repetition of a set of syllogisms 
upon some ridiculous question in logick, which 
the candidates get by rote, or perhaps read out 
of their caps, which lie before them.” These 
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commodious sets of syllogisms are called strings, 
and descend from undergraduate to undergradu- 
ate in a regular succession. . . . I have 
in my custody a book of strings upon most or 
all of the questions discussed in a certain col- 
lege noted for its ratiocinative faculty ; on the 
first leaf of which are these words: “ Hx dono 
Richardi P. e prime classi benefactoris 
munificentissimi.” Yet this examination is 
formidable compared with that by which Lord 
Eldon, of University College, took his degree. 
It consisted of two questions: ‘ What is the 
meaning of Golgotha?” and “ Who founded 
University College?” It was, no doubt, the 
bearers of such university degrees who owned 
those marvelous libraries of the eighteenth 
century, which consisted of pasteboard boxes 
exquisitely backed in tooled calf, and labeled 
with the names of the standard Greek and 
Latin classics. JOHN CorRBIN. 
(To be concluded.) 








A HOUSE OF CARDS. 


I built a house of cards one day, 
In far-off, sunny childhood time, 

And laughed to see it swept away 

By some light breeze that strayed that way, 
That left nor trace nor yet outline 
Of what had been a house so fine. 


I built a house of cards one day 
When I had come to riper years; 
Again I saw it swept away 
By some bleak wind that blew that way: 
This time, I saw it go with tears, 
*T was builded of the hopes of years. 
Joun Henry Dick. 
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THE COLLECTING OF STEVENSONS, 


It is no mark of distinction in these days to 

have books. It is as matter-of-course as the 
having of pots and pans and kettles in the 
kitchen. We buy our books as unconcernedly 
as our tea or tobacco. The quality of the 
article bought may vary with our purse or 
mood, but the habit of buying remains. In 
this age being a good citizen involves being a 
good book buyer. 

But although now there be truly books for 
the million, and a library may be bought for a 
song at the dry goods stores, it does not follow 
that the college man and scholar, the man of 
parts and of letters, need fill his shelves in 
that vulgar way, or stoop to dip from the 
fountains of wisdom with a common dipper. 
For while to the plodding student, books may 
appear only as the tools of his craft or mere 
vehicles of knowledge, for him, later in the 
growth of culture, do books take on a lovable 
personality, and become animate with the soul 
of the author. And to him then is it given, no 
longer to buy books but to collect them. For 
the collecting of books is another matter, 
and calls for the exercise of some individuality 
of taste and peculiar bent of mind. You may 
buy books “in sets,” but they are to be col- 
lected only piecemeal. You may buy them for 
their broad pages or showy bindings, but you 
will Collect them, perhaps indeed with some 
regard to these qualities, but oftener for a mere 
title page or colophon, or the very simplicity 
of their first paper covers. The buying of 
them is merely an everyday incident. The 
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collecting of them may be anything from a 
pastime to a purpose in life. 

To differentiate again: between the book col- 
lector and the book lover, or bibliophile, there 
is a great gulf fixed, and into it must be cast 
many a trashy volume and many a one of 
gaudy and meretricious show before that gulf 
is filled, and the gap bridged over. Nor is 
one’s right to the title of bibliophile a quality 
easily determinable. Who shall say when 
trees and shrubs lose their individuality and 
become an arboretum? or a number of ever- 
greens attain to the dignity of being worthily 
called a collection of Conifers? Even so, the 
honor of being classed as a bibliophile comes 
as it may, and goes, as it must, only at the 
bibliophile’s death. 

Bibliomania may be considered as the disease 
which its name indicates. Yet the progress of 
an individual from bibliophile to bibliomaniac 
is so gradual that it is only by comparison of 
the extreme stages that any marked character- 
istics appear. 

The exaggerated and distorted love of books, 
however, disease though it be, is at least as 
refined an ailment as consumption, and as aris- 
tocratic a luxury as hay fever. 

Now he who would be something more than 
a mere book buyer, yet hesitates to assume to 
himself the title of book lover ; who would fain 
coquette with the bibliophile’s mistress, and 
yet run no great risk of being bitten with a 
madness, let such an one choose the harmless 
pastime of collecting the works of some par- 
ticular author in first editions. For this he 
need make no great pretense to literary knowl- 
edge, nor need he even claim to be a profound 
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student and critic of his favorite. With the 
more truth that he call himself only an admirer 
of a writer of established repute, with the more 
grace may he avoid controversies and discus- 
sions over that writer’s merits and demerits, 
So may he content himself with being on easy 
terms with a celebrity, and enjoy, vicariously, 
some small measure of his renown. To call 
the indulgence of such a taste, or the pursuit of 
such an enjoyment, a “fad” is doubtless to 
slander it. Let us consider it rather as a 
literary whimsy, like a fondness for sonnets, 
which in turn may be likened to a weakness 
for olives. Such tastes need no justification ; 
they simply are. 

Five or six years ago the casual reader of 
that fascinating class of literature, the English 
book catalogues, might have seen an occasional 
offering like the following: 

“792. Stevenson (Robert Louis). Under- 
woods, First Epirion, post 8vo, cloth, uncut, 
Ts. Chatto, 1887.” 

Some similar items perhaps followed. 

Had this chance reader been at all so dis- 
posed he might have argued with good reason 
that no author at that time would better repay 
collecting than Stevenson. He would have 
been far wiser, it is true, who had bought his 
every published work years before, beginning 
with that little pamphlet, the veritable primer 
of Stevenson— ‘The Pentland Rising.” But 
that would have been anticipating and not 
collecting. You cannot collect an author until 
he has published at least a goodly number of 
volumes. I choose my qualification of number 
advisedly, because its determinate value must 
necessarily be left to the judgment of the 
collector. 
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_ Up to the year 1889 there had been pub- 
lished some nineteen well-known volumes of 
Stevenson, covering almost every field of litera- 
ture from history, through poetry, to romance. 
His coinage had been stamped sterling by the 
best critics, and given general circulation 
among the best readers. Whatever he had 
made was good, and the possibilities of his 
future work might enhance, but could not 
impair, the actual literary worth of the past. 
Moreover, from the collector’s point of view 
be it said, almost all of his works had appeared 
in one volume form. At that time, therefore, 
it was certainly safe to collect Stevenson; and 
strange enough, too, it was not too late. For 
even the English book dealers, ready as they 
are to create a new taste when they can no 
longer prick a jaded one, to advance the price 
of Caldicotts and Thomsons when you have 
grown tired of Cruikshanks—even those keen 
English book dealers, I say, had hardly then 
thoroughly waked up to the value of Steven- 
sons. 

My first three or four volumes were bought 
from one of the catalogues that I happened to 
see, at modest prices enough; though it must 
be admitted that the prices of new acquisitions 
became “fancy” very quickly. But seven or 
eight volumes were soon secured at fair rates, 
and then I began to give some heed to my buy- 

ing. Two or three of the volumes were cer- 
tainly rather shabby looking, and what, in first 

innocence, I had looked upon as the hall-mark 
of a first edition, namely, an appearance of 
having been read not wisely but too well, began 
to appear as a considerable blemish, which not 
even the deft use of bread crumbs could efface. 
It was then that I learned that “ uncut edges,” 
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in book catalogue parlance, and uncut wisdom 
teeth, in a book collector, might be more than 
merely an association of ideas; and that a 
book advertised only as “ uncut” is quite dif. 
ferent from one “unopened.” Then also was 
I thoroughly taught—* for nothing refineth 
the young like experience’—that a volume 
described as a “ library copy” is not one that 
you want for your own library. For the yel- 
low label of Mudie or of Smith and the laying 
on of hands by their unsanctified patrons will 
have sadly desecrated that sorry volume. 

But these were only small stumbling blocks 
in a pleasant pathway, and hardly gave me 
pause. This maxim, however, may be here 
noted for the benefit of others, that ‘ he who 
would collect must also cull.” A second-hand 
book, thoroughly bethumbed and dogs-eared is, 
like a dirty pack of cards, fit only for the fire. 

My real trials of collecting began with 
“ Edinburgh Notes.” I had never happened 
upon even the small reprint of it, and was 
always sorely tantalized to see the advertise- 
ment, flaunted upon the first page of almost 
every new acquisition: “ By the same author, 
An Inland Voyage, Edinburgh Notes,” and 
the rest of the list. A copy must be speedily 
acquired. None were offered at any price in 
the catalogues, nor were any forthcoming in 
answer to correspondence with the various 
booksellers, and further discouragement ensued 
when a New York dealer said: “ Why, if I 
had a copy of Edinburgh, I would build a col- 
lection around it.” In despair, an advertise- 
ment in the Canadian papers was even ven- 
tured, although the mere whistling for it would 
have been cheaper and quite as ripe in results. 
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But of course it came at last, thanks to an 
English bookdealer of the gentler sex, whose 
name shall be nameless only because advertis- 
ing etiquette forbids. It must be admitted 
that, from a collector’s point of view, it was a 
sad disappointment ; and, were it in line with 
the rules of the game (so to speak), I should 
own to a decided preference for the second and 
smaller edition. The first is but a reprint 
from “ The Portfolio,” and its clumsy form 
greatly mars the general symmetry of the other 
volumes as they are grouped upon the shelves. 
It is therefore generally condemned to go and 
stand in the corner like a gawky, misbehaved 
schoolboy ; and one is inclined to banish with 
it *The Memoirs of Fleeming Jenkin ”—I 
stay my hand at that only when I stop to think 
how highly he was esteemed by Stevenson. 
Far be it from me to impugn the literary value 
of these last named cumbrous volumes, but 
surely they consort sadly with that little post 
octavo, “ The Dynamiter”; and the chance 
juxtaposition upon the shelf of “ Jenkin” and 
“ Jekyll,” cheek by jowl, would be an incon- 
gruous one indeed. 

About this period of collecting several items 
balked me. Doubtless because “Treasure 
Island” was so universally popular with all 
readers, was it difficult to secure a perfect copy ; 
and that evil associations corrupt good man- 
ners—if ever so slightly—is proven by my 
“Travels with a Donkey.” Happily no 
reproach may be cast upon my ‘ Virginibus ” ; 
but “The Dynamiter” (otherwise absolutely 
unscathed), judging from the appearance of a 
graze in his back, narrowly escaped being hoist 
with his own petard. These were minor woes, 
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however, and, like a tumble at football, only a 
part of the game. 

After the finding of “« Edinburgh,” the most 
serious trouble arose when one of my English 
correspondents informed me of his discovery of 
“a large paper copy of ‘ Ticonderoga,’ pri- 
vately printed for the author in 1887,” and 
bound in vellum. (“ Ticonderoga,” it is per- 
haps needless to say, was subsequently reprinted, 
and included in the volume of “ Ballads,” pub- 
lished in 1890.) This rarity I was told could 
be secured, at a price, if promptly cabled for. 
If that excellent book-finder should chance to 
read these lines, be it known to him that he is 
now fully absolved from the sin, with which I 
then charged him in my own mind, of invent- 
ing, instead of discovering, this book; for of 
course I secured it, and it was even as stated. 
But, having yielded to the allurements of one 
large paper copy, I fell an easy victim to 
others that were providentially discovered. 
“The New Arabian Nights,’ ‘Men and 
Books,” ** Memories and Portraits,” ‘‘ Under- 
woods” and “ Father Damien” were all soon 
obtained in spotless white covers, and with 
margins broad and liberal to extravagance. 

Of these volumes “‘ Memories and Portraits” 
and “ Underwoods”’ only seem to be veritable 
first editions. ‘Men and Books” bears an 
imprint dated six years later than the first 
ordinary issue, and “The Arabian Nights” 
only purports to be “a new edition.” Whether 
it is quite fair for publishers to perplex and con- 
fuse the collector with new, large paper copies 
of old issues, it is perhaps a waste of time to 
consider ; since, except for the seekers after 
first issues, the handsome Edinburgh edition 
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now being published, will doubtless satisfy 
every reasonable desire of Stevenson’s admirers, 
in the way of paper, margins, and clear, 
bright type. 

The large paper copy of “ Father Damien ” 
is truly a beautiful book, printed throughout 
on vellum by Constable, and containing a fine 
portrait of its subject. This advertisement 
precedes the title page, “ The following pages 
were originally given to the public in Zhe 
Scots Observer of May 3 and May 10, 1890. 
On March 27, being two weeks later than the 
posting of the copy for the use of the Observer, 
the first edition, a pamphlet of 32 pages, 
printed at Sydney, N.S. W., was privately 
issued by the author in the way of presentation 
copies to his friends and acquaintances. This, 
the second edition, is limited to thirty copies, 
and is issued only to subscribers. The third 
edition, which is published simultaneously, is 
offered to the public.” In this case it would 
seem that the second edition, which was practi- 
cally simultaneous with the first, is decidedly 
preferable to the original rough pamphlet ; unless 
one were fortunate enough to have received the 
latter from the author himself. Yet this same 
modest first edition, of which only twenty-five 
copies were printed, has recently been offered 
for sale for the equally modest sum of fifty 
dollars. 

Hardly had my English correspondents fin- 
ished with their discovery of large paper edi- 
tions, than they began to rediscover, and took 
down from their dusty shelves, or drew from 
their dark hiding places, the forgotten publica- 
tions which Stevenson had written in his youth. 
It was then that “The Pentland Rising” was 
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snatched from oblivion. It was written when 
Stevenson was but a boy of sixteen, and pub- 
lished in 1866. This most unpretentious, little 
green-covered pamphlet, of only 22 pages— 
smaller even than the “ Father Damien ”—was 
sold, to those fortunate enough to have the 
chance to buy, for from five to ten pounds, 
according to the greed of the purchaser. Now, 
given a printer of only ordinary skill, in com. 
bination with a book dealer of ordinary care- 
lessness, or—if you please, and if it may be— 
of extraordinary cupidity, and there appears no 
good reason why a farther supply of these two 
first editions, Damien and Pentland (limited 
to a reasonable number of course) should not 
be produced. ”Twere as easy as lying, it would 
seem; and as safe as flattery ; while the profits 
would be very handsome. Let us pray, how- 
ever, that as the cobbler should stick to his 
last, so may the counterfeiter confine himself 
to his graving tool; and let us fondly believe 
that no printer will ever be so corruptible, or 
book dealer so unduly avaricious. ‘The Pent- 
land Rising ”’ is, of course, of great interest and 
value to the lover of Stevenson, as showing the 
first windings of that stream of wondrous dic- 
tion which later flowed so freely and fully from 
his pen. It is easy enough to prophesy back- 
wards, but surely no one but the author of 
‘“‘ Virginibus ”’ would have so happily turned 
some of the sentences at the conclusion of that 
“ page of history.” 

My next acquisition was even a more impor- 
tant one, being the four and only numbers of 
The Edinburgh University Magazine, issued 
in 1871, and happily preserved by one of his 
fellow students, “by sheer accident,” as he 
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writes. This publication was edited by Steven- 
son, with the aid of three fellow-students, he 
himself contributing more than his quota of its 
contents. He has given a full account of its 
happy birth, short lived career and sudden 
death, in the article entitled «« A College Maga- 
zine,’ which appears in “ Memories and Por- 
traits”; and any admirer of his may rightly 
rejoice in the possession of these, his first pub- 
lished, serious, literary efforts. For, of course, 
“The Pentland Rising” was at best a mere 
boyish effusion. It is reported that Stevenson 
smiled gently—yet, one can imagine, with 
just a curl of irony in the corner of his mouth 
—when he first heard of the monetary value 
that had been put upon “ The Pentland Rising.” 
But it is also said that, a few years ago, he 
himself offered five pounds for a set of the 
magazine. His first-born weakling would seem 
to have been less dear to him than the child of 
his young manhood; and “ Treasure Island” 
he appears to have regarded and cherished as 
the first offspring of his literary virility. 
Another item secured about the same time, was 





acollection of some twenty articles by Stevenson, 
taken from Fraser’s, Cornhill and other maga- 
zines, between the years 1874 and 1881. Most 
of these subsequently appear in the collated 
volumes ‘“ Familiar Studies” and “ Men and 
Portraits.” But five of them, I believe, have 
never been reprinted: ‘The Story of a Lie,” 
“On Style in Literature,” “The Morality of 
the Profession of Letters,” “On Fables in 
Song” and “The Day after To-morrow.” It 
is hard to understand why any of these should 
have been denied the honor of a second publica- 
tion in book form. “The Story of a Jie,” 
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which appeared in the New Quarterly for 
October, 1879, while it may not be the best of 
Stevenson’s wonderful tales, has the self-same 
breezy spirit which gives life to them all, and 
is too good a story to go astray. 

Magazine articles may perhaps be con- 
sidered hardly fair game for the collector, yet 
some of these appear to be not only first, but 
exclusive issues; and many a contribution to 
literature so appearing may be lost to the world 
in general, and become as rare as if it had 
appeared only in an edition of fifty copies. 

In the collecting of Stevensons, a question 
arises which is rather an embarrassing one for 
those not quite sure of the collector’s code. It 
is as to the priority in edition, in such works as 
“The Wrong Box,” and other subsequent 
volumes, which were apparently first published 
in the United States, and subsequently, though 
not simultaneously, issued in London. The 
advertisement quoted from “ Father Damien ” 
would seem to answer the question ; yet so hard 
is it to overcome the collector’s prejudice in 
favor of English books, that he who would err 
on the safe side, will do well to keep both 
editions, until the matter shall have been 
adjudicated by some one who may speak as 
one having authority and not as this humble 
scribe. 

As compared with some other authors, the 
collecting of Stevensons has an especial charm. 
For while it is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, and the far-reaching powers of the 
book finders, to get together all of his published 
works, yet so many of them, comparatively 
speaking, were published in small editions, or 
privately, or in perishable form, or for purposes 
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of copyright only, that one person alone may 
hardly hope to secure a complete collection of 
his published writings. Nevertheless the allur- 
ing possibility of so doing remains to the 
zealous, as witness the appearance of “ Father 
Damien” in New York, already referred to. 
And, at all events, the chasing of this enticing 
rainbow will have proved as pure a joy and as 
innocent a recreation as Isaak Walton ever 
found in his gentle art. 

Alas! that death should have so suddenly 
and prematurely claimed him, whose every 
writing was awaited with eager expectancy by 
all. But the shadow of this bereavement will, 
perhaps, fall the darkest upon those to whom 
the very gathering together of his works, as he 
first gave them to the world, has proved a 
pleasure and a passion keener than is to the 
miser the hoarding of his gold. 

W. D. ELLWancer. 





OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Silence thrills to sound ; a mournful strain 
Of music throbs across the sea of years, 
And bears thy story, Omar, to our ears ; 

Of prayers the mocking skies hurled back again— 
Of hands stretched out to Heaven for help in vain— 
Of dull despair which neither hopes nor fears— 
Grief that has learned the uselessness of tears— 

And bitter calm of weariness and pain. 


A human heart speaks to us from the Past, 
From the vast Stillness, in whose unknown deep 
We too so soon must plunge and seek for rest. 
Hath Peace, my Brother, come to thee at last— 
The perfect Peace of quiet, dreamless sleep ? 
Sleep on! for, surely, dreamless sleep is best. 


J. West ROOSEVELT. 
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THE OLD GRAD’S STORY. 


Alfred Tennyson Jones, who is now a famous 
poet and whose verses are known all over the 
world, and who, since the death of Lowell, has 
worthy claims, his relatives say, for the poet 
laureateship of America, related this story at 
his class reunion dinner last June: ‘ When I 
was in college, thirty years ago, I had, of course, 
great literary ambitions. I wrote very weighty 
articles for the Nassau Lit, and many poems, 
too; some of them I have yet in a scrap book 
at home, some I have burned. 

«You may have read in the current number 
of Omnium’s Monthly, a story purporting to 
be written by me. As I never write stories 
and seldom write prose, I was at first somewhat 
at a loss to account for it. The language used 
is extremely verbose and turgid—reminding 
one more of a sophomorical effort than any- 
thing else. The story is ridiculous—the love 
of a youth for a person old enough to be his 
mother. The incident exaggerated—he saves 
her life at a fire, and both are killed afterward 
in a balloon ascension. I[ confess I was much 
mortified to see the story in print. I wrote to 
the publishers that I was sure a mistake had 
been made, but they assured me that the MS. 
had been accepted in 1865, when I was in col- 
lege, and that it was now printed in the regular 
order of things, and in due course. 

“T then recalled, by a violent effort of mem- 
ory, the fact that when a sophomore at Prince- 
ton I did write the story printed, which is 
called ‘Youthful Hearts and Much Older 
Heads.’ I remembered that I felt remarkably 
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proud of the achievement, and that I mailed it 
to Omnium’s and—never heard anything more 
from it till this time. 

«JT recall I wrote to them at the time, and 
received word that no such MS. had been 
received. I made inquiries in the post office, 
but I gained no satisfaction whatever. I soon 
gave it up as lost, and charged Uncle Sam with 
willful negligence, and an attempt to destroy 
my literary aspirations. I wrote to several 
newspapers, giving the plot of ‘ Youthful 
Hearts and Much Older Heads,’ and inveigh- 
ing against the malconduct of the post office 
officials in conspiring toward its loss. 

“At that time Omnium’s was not in the 
habit of paying for contributions, and they 
have not even now sent me a check for the 
“Youthful Hearts, ete.,” naturally arguing 
that it was received on the basis of the A. D. 
1865 schedule of payment, and they could 
necessarily make no change in their rules for 
my benefit. 

“It seems, in explanation of the curious dis- 
appearance of the story, that it was filed away 
in the Omnium’s fireproof safe or receptacle 
for ‘accepted MSS.’ As much of the reading 
matter of the great monthly now appearing, 
is thirty and perhaps forty years old, it will 
be readily understood that my story was natur- 
ally overlooked for this long period of time. I 
find myself unable to blame anyone, for the 
maiden-lady ‘reader’ of 1865 who mislaid 
my story has long since departed to her fathers. 
I am simply the victim of circumstances and I 
tell my tale that all my friends may under- 
stand and make excuses for me. 

“T will give a few specimens of the absurd 
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story which Omnium’s has thought worth 
while printing now because it has my name 
attached to it. A story written by me to-day, 
if I wrote stories, would be worth, we will say, 
about three hundred dollars. You perceive 
how anxious the Omnium people are to purvey 
only the des¢ literature to their readers! Names 
nowadays have to support some remarkable 
writing, as witness my sophomore effort as it 
now appears in print: 

‘‘ «She stood still, leaning her alabaster arm 
upon the marble balustrade, gazing with pen- 
sive but religiously enthusiastic eyes upon the 
colorless ambrotype. ‘Oh, Henry,’ she said, 
with tears in her voice, ‘ thy physiognomy hath 
changed for the worse this summer. Thy 
health has not been for the best.’ 

“¢] have suffered from a mental malady,’ 
said Henry. 

«««The nightingale sang softly of the night 
above her; the steam whistle of a railway train 
echoed up the valley. The fog rose off the 
lake, and the night-jar twittered on his perch, 
all was silent. ’” 

‘As the scene is laid in Maine, these birds, as 
it will be observed, had to be imported. I 
imported them, doubtless, because I believed 
them intensely and profoundly poetic. 

‘“* Here is another specimen : 

«“<«°Twas midnight, and the waning moon 
looked down upon roofs which covered—how 
much crime, sensation, happy moral life, ignoble 
aims, hopeless love and fruitless hopes? Oh, 
reader, have you ever stood in the midnight 
hour under the moon, and in the silence com- 
muned with thine own soul? If not, thou hast 
not experienced one of the strange futile times 
of desire and aspiration ! ’ ” 
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“JT won’t read any more. Evangeline and 
Henry love ‘ fruitlessly,’ and so the story goes 
on for ten pages, and ends in sad disaster in 
the balloon ascension. 

“Since the story came out, about a month 
ago, I have experienced a variety of feelings. 
I have with me a number of criticisms from 
what are supposed to be the best New York 
and Boston journals. I read several at ran- 
dom. This is from the News Gatherer : 

«“¢In the June Omnium the poet Jones has 
a remarkable story of two lovers who meet but 
to part again. This is the first prose effort of 
the poet that we remember. It has polish, 
refinement, delicacy. A wonderful imagina- 
tive effort—equal, in our opinion, to some 
other people’s poetry—in which there is a 
disastrous fire and a balloon ascension. It will 
greatly enhance his splendid reputation and 
crown his work, etc.’ ” 

“T may state that the ews Gatherer critic 
has a volume of my poems in which I wrote a 
personal expression of friendship over my auto- 
graph. 

“‘ Here is another critique: 

“+ Alfred Tennyson Jones in June Omnium 
gives us a taste of what he can do in prose. 
The consummate artist he is, is shown in every 
line. The incident of a fire is graphically por- 
trayed. The words ripple out to the voice as 
if he had built his wonderful sentences in meter. 
Young writers who wish to gain an idea of 
what the best in literature may be—read, if you 
please, ‘ Youthful Hearts and Much Older 
Heads.’ The plot is not impossible ; the char- 
acters are refined and beautiful,’ ete. 

“ Here is another : 
“« Alfred Jones comes to us in a new form 
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in this month’s Omnium. Prose of his is 
poetry. Young sophomoric tyros of the pen, 
read what a genius can do with a small pen 
and ink. A wonderful story ; full of rare fire 
and passion, ete. It was, indeed, full of a 
‘rare fire’! 

“Now, on top of these criticisms, which 
show how the talented critics of to-day care 
nothing for the name, but only for the real 
merit of the piece, came a letter from an old 
aunt of mine, noted for her common sense, who 
lives in Vermont: 

“*DeaR ALFRED: Have you lost your 
senses! Or why are you publishing such crazy 
stuff in the Omnium? Alfred, if your mind 
has broken down remember you can always 
come and live up here in the Green Mountains 
with me ; I will nurse you back to health 
again,’ ete. 

« And one from an old college friend : 

“e, . . . Alfred Jones! That is the worst 
rot I ever read, not only from your pen, but from 
anyone else’s. What has led you to print 
such self-abasing truck? Remember Lord 
Macaulay said that no writer is ever written 
down save by himself—at such a time—you, 
at your age—should have known better,’ ete. 

“T receive now a letter by every mail con- 
signing me to Hades for and on account of 
that story of ‘ Youthful Hearts,’ and so forth, 
and yet the printed criticisms have been 
entirely good. For the past week, by way of a 
joke, I have replied to my unfavorable letters 
by inclosing favorable newspaper criticisms. 
I haven’t time to explain to everyone that the 
story was written and mailed in my sopho- 
more year in 1865, 
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«J was a Nassau Lit editor, and I took 
occasion to look over some of my contributions 
to that depository of student literature when 
in college, and really the ‘Youthful Hearts 
and Much Older Heads’ was not much better 
or worse than I read. I was very wise in 
those days, as Lit editors to-day are, so I sup- 
pose. I wrote largely in the manner of Lord 
Macaulay, the college favorite, and occasionally 
indulged in essays on college matters in the genial 
style of Lamb. I picked up a recent number 
of the Zit the other day—there I observed in 
one number Macaulay, Lamb, Addison and R. 
L. Stevenson—what a galaxy of stars! And 
I found that the ‘wise young man’ is still 
prominent and all-pervasive as ever. The 
gravity of his views! The severity of his 
conservatism! Sometimes I wish he would 
write—like a boy—not like an octogenarian. 

“But enough. I have told this story 
simply to show that in literature, as someone 
says, a writer must either know nothing or 
everything. In college he knows nothing— 
and he sometimes manages, as I did in 1865, 
to hit the modern critics very well ! ” 

W. A. WELLS. 
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THE MIDSUMMER ELVES. 


Warmly breathe through the summer night 
Whispers so airily soft and light, 
Drowsily coy and caressing ; 
Brush like thistle-down past your ear, 
Chill your blood with a breeze of fear, 
Strangely, yet sweetly, distressing. 
Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer. 


Hush ! the bulrushes sing a song, 
Wooing thy heart as it sweeps along 
Over the billowing vapors. 
Wondrous it glitters and racks and smells, 
Hovers and floats o’er the misty dells, 
Lit by the fireflies’ tapers. 
Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer. 


Soul-beguiling it coos and croons, 
Sense-enkindling it murmurs and swoons, 
Pulsing in rhythmic showers. 
Teeming in copse and grass and air, 
Oozing gently from everywhere, 
Brimming the cups of the flowers. 
Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer. 


Hush ! through the birches a shudder creeps ! 

Hark ! in the grass, how it laughs, how it weeps ! 
Teasing, delicious titters 

Flit through the night ; the alder tops 

Nod so wisely and deep in the copse 
Faintly a glowworm glitters. 

Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer, 
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Lo! through the gassamer films of haze 
Arms flash forth, and with tender gaze, 
Great sad eyes are beaming. 
Beckoning thee to mysterious tryst, 
Drift the ravishing maids of mist, 
Over the meadows gleaming. 
Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer 


List ! ’Tis the forest itself that sings ! 
Dim is the dusk with ineffable things ! 
Heavy with cloy of gladness, 
Throbs the full heart! Above, below, 
Lush, white bosoms and lips that glow, 
Smiling with languorous sadness. 
Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer. 


Life’s high tide neath the summer moon 
Gloriously beats in the heart of June, 
Singing and surging and foaming. 
Then thou shalt see, if thy sense be keen, 
Sights no mortal hath ever seen 
Deep in the greenwood’s gloaming. 
Ah, welladay ! the elves tread the dance at midsummer 


HsatMAR HsortH BoyesEN 
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A PIPE OF TOBACCO. 


In a treatise on the virtues of tobacco pub- 
lished in 1659, good Dr. Everard, speaking of 
the rapid growth of the smoking habit, 
declared: ‘It is like Elias’ cloud, which was 
no bigger than a man’s hand, that hath sud- 
denly covered the face of the earth. The low 
countries, Germany, Poland, Arabia, Persia, 
Turkey, almost all countries drive a trade of 
it; and there is no commodity that hath 
advanced so many from small fortunes to gain 
estates in the world.”” Then he wisely adds a 
wholesome admonition that stands as good 
to-day as it did then: “If a man does 
smoke let him smoke good tobacco that no 
unnecessary offense be given to the weaker 
brethren.” To such eminence had the nicotian 
herb attained in less than two centuries after it 
had been discovered. 

But before that time even, the tobacco habit 
had attracted the attention of philosophers, 
scientists and monarchs. At its first appear- 
ance in Europe it was enthusiastically wel- 
comed for its supposed medicinal virtues. 
Physicians indorsed it as a panacea for all ills 
the flesh is heir to. Treatises were written 
about it, the apothecaries sold it along with 
other drugs, and it was a compound in hun- 
dreds of prescriptions in the medical books of 
the day. Henry Buttes, in 1599, lauded 
tobacco as invaluable in cases of indigestion, 
and he added: “It cureth any grief, dolour, 
imposture or obstruction proceeding of colde 
or winde, especially in the head or breast. 
The fume taken in a pipe is good against 
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rumes, catarrhs, hoarseness, aches in the head, 
stomacke, lungs, breast; also in want of meate, 
drinke, sleepe or rest.” 

Spenser, in “ The Fairy Queen,” tells how 
Belphoebe went out to gather herbs to heal 
Timais : 


«“ There whether it divine Tobacco were, 
Or Panachaea or Polygony, 
She found and brought it to her patient deare.” 

And William Lilly, court poet to Queen 
Elizabeth, in his play “‘The Woman in the 
Moone” (1597), makes Pandora send her ser- 
vant into the fields for herbs to cure her lover’s 
wound, saying : 

«“ Gather me balme and cooling violets, 
And of our holy herb nicotian.” 

But the vogue of tobacco as a therapeutic 
agent had comparatively short duration. The 
virtues of the weed for smoking and snuffing, 
were not long’ in superseding all its other 
claims to popular approval, and thenceforth its 
usage took on a new aspect. 

To Sir Walter Raleigh is generally given 
the credit of having introduced tobacco into 
England, but the fact is that Mr. Ralph Lane, 
who was sent out by Raleigh, as Governor of 
Virginia, first carried it home with him in 
1586. Still Raleigh set the fashion of smok- 
ing, and caused general consternation thereby. 
It is related of him that a servant seeing him 
exhaling smoke from his nose, thought that his 
master must be afire, and dashed a pot of ale 
into his face so as to put out the flames. 
Similar tales are related of others, as in the 
cease of the Welshman who, seeing a man smok- 
ing, exclaimed: ‘Oh, Jhesu, Jhesu, man, for 
the passion of God, hold! For, by God’s 
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splud, ty snowtes be on fire!” and threw a bowl 
of beer at him to quench his smoking nose. 

Sir Walter smoked everywhere, even in the 
presence of the Queen and the ladies of the 
court, by gracious permission of Elizabeth, who 
sometimes herself indulged in a pipe. He 
smoked as he watched the execution of Essex, 
and when it came his own time to go to the 
seaffold he clung to his pipe to the last. 
Aubrey says, “He took a pipe of tobacco a 
little before he went to the scaffold, which some 
female persons were scandalized at, but I think 
*twas well and properly donne to settle his 
spirits.” 

The latter part of the seventeenth century 
may fairly be called the golden age of tobacco 
in England. Everybody smoked—men, women 
and children—and the weed was valued for 
fancied as well as real virtues. Its praises 
were chanted by every tongue, and the popular 
belief was well expressed in the speech of that 
old seaman, Salvation Yeo, when he handed a 
roll of tobacco to Sir Amyas Leigh, saying : 

“ When all things were made, none was 
made better than this, to be a lone man’s com- 
panion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man’s 
food, a sad man’s cordial and a chilly man’s 
fire, sir, while for stanching of wounds, purg- 
ing of rheum and settling of the stomach 
there’s no herb like unto it under the canopy of 
heaven.” 

“Drinking tobacco,” the habit was then 
called, because the practice was to swallow the 
smoke and blow it out of the nostrils, as 
cigarette smokers do now. Marston wrote 
in his play, “The Mountebank’s Mask.” 
“The divell cannot take tobacco through the 
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nose, for St. Dunstan hath seared that up with 
his tongs.” The ladies of the court “ would 
not scruple to blow a pipe together very 
socially,” and Steele, in the Spectator, 
describes the snuff box as the rival of the fan. 
Goldsmith pictures the belles at Bath as enter- 
ing the water in full bathing costumes, each 
provided with a small floating basket to hold 
a snuff box, a kerchief and anosegay. Prynne 
tells us that at the theater, ladies were offered 
the tobacco pipe as a refreshment, instead of 
apples, which seem to have been the fashion- 
able indulgence up to that time. Pipes and 
tobacco were on every dinner table, and pipes 
even went into the lunch baskets of the school 
children, who were permitted to smoke them in 
company with the schoolmaster. 

The title page of the first edition of Mid- 
dleton’s comedy, “The Roaring Girl,” is the 
picture of the heroine in male costume, vigor- 
ously puffing a pipe, and there are portraits 
now extant of women gracefully holding long- 
stemmed pipes in their hands and exhaling 
smoke. The daughters of the Grand Monarque 
Louis XIV, were inveterate smokers, and the 
story is told that the King upon one occasion 
hearing an unusual noise in their apartments 
went thither and caught the princesses and their 
lady attendants engaged in smoking pipes that 
they had borrowed from the officers of the 
Swiss guard who were on duty at the palace. 

The gallants of Londontown, who in these 
days were privileged to occupy seats upon the 
stage at the theater, took their pipes with them 
and smoked incessantly through the perform- 
ances, oftimes to the discomfiture of the 
actors and actresses. Plays of the day often 
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refer to this practice, and smoking in general 
receives much cordial commendation in the 
current dramatic literature. In Samuel Row- 
land’s Knave of Clubs (1611) occur these 
lines : 


« All the four elements unite when 

you tobacco take, 

For earth and water, air and fire do a 
conjunction make. 

The pipe is earth, the fire’s therein, 
the air the breathing smoke ; 

Good liquor must be present, too, for fear 
I chance to choke. 

Here, gentleman, a health to all, ’tis 
passing good and strong. 

I would speake more, but for the pipe 
I cannot stay so long.” 


Naturally, smoking was considered an essen- 
tial accomplishment of a gentleman, and its 
practice became a regular profession of men 
about town. A high art with innumerable 
details sprang up about the pipe, and many 
men set up as instructors in it, teaching how 
to hold a pipe, exhale the smoke, ete. In a 
versified tale of the period telling how a coun- 
tryman is fleeced by some young sports, one of 
the characters says : 


“T’ll teach thee (do observe me here ) 
To take tobacco like a cavalier ; 
Thus draw the vapor through your nose, and say, 
‘Puffe,’ it is gone, fuming the smoke away.” 


Scores of clubs were organized where good 
ale and good tobacco constituted the basis of 
association and the bond of friendship. These 
were generally patterned after that famous 
coterie of the Mermaid Tavern, where Raleigh, 
Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ben Jonson and 
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Shakespeare smoked and drank and sharpened 
wits, one upon another, and where perhaps 
Jonson, under the inspiration of the hour, may 
have first given voice to this approval of the 
weed that he loved so well: “Tobacco, I do 
assert, and will affirm it before any Prince in 
Europe, to be the most sovereign and precious 
weed that earth ever tendered to the use of 
man.” 

But the rule of the new monarch was not to 
be unchallenged. As the habit of smoking 
spread throughout the world, a fierce opposi- 
tion to it began to develop, and for a time, even 
threatened to forever overthrow it. Those 
were dangerous times for smokers, to whose lot 
came much of trial and tribulation. Modern 
lovers of the pipe seldom think of those 
worthies to whom they are indebted for its free 
enjoyment, or call to mind the persecutions 
their predecessors passed through. 

Europe frowned and Asia _ threatened; 
Pagan, Mahommedan and Christian monarchs 
combined to crush them. James I. of Eng- 
land sent forth his counterblast; the half 
savage ruler of the Muscovites followed suit; 
the King of Persia, Amurath IV. of Turkey, 
the Emperor Jehan-Geer and others joined in 
the crusade. Arming themselves with scourges, 
halters and knives, and bearing gibbets on 
their banners, they pronounced death to all 
found inhaling fumes of the plant through a 
tube, or caught with a pellet of it under their 
tongues. Pope Urban VIII. thundered excom- 
munications on every soul who took the 
accursed thing in any shape into achurch. In 
Russia snuff-takers had their noses amputated. 
In the Canton of Berne smoking was put next to 
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adultery in the list of crimes, and special courts 
were established to try the offenders. Turks 
who smoked were tortured by having the stems 
of their pipes run through their noses, 
Urban’s degree of excommunication was in 
1624, and again in 1690 Pope Innocent XII. 
declared that all persons who should take snuff 
or tobacco into St. Peter’s should be excom- 
municated. 

It was in 1603 that King James issued his 
famous counterblast declaring that— 

“Surely smoke becomes a kitchen farre 
better than a dining chamber, and yet it makes 
a kitchen oftentimes in the inward parts of 
men, soyling and infecting with an unctious 
and ugly kind of soote, as hath been found in 
some tobacco takers that after death were 
opened. A custom loathsome to the eye, harm- 
ful to the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and 
in the black, stinking fume thereof nearest 
resembling the horrible stygian smoke of the 
pit that is bottomless.” 

Then the King prohibited the cultivation of 
the plant in the United Kingdom and increased 
the tax on the imported stock from two pence 
to six shillings and ten pence per pound, in the 
hope of making it so costly that none could 
afford to use it. And the court flunkies who 
basked in the light of royalty followed in the 
footsteps of his majesty. Joshus Sylvester, a 
royal favorite, wrote a poem to which he affixed 
this prolix title : 

“Tobacco battered and the pipes shattered 
about their ears that idly idolize so base and 
barbarous a weed; (or at leastwise overlove so 
loathsome a vanitie) by a volley of holy shot, 
thundered from Mount Helicon.” 
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In this poem the author thus condemned all 
smokers to Tophet : 
« For hell hath smoke, 

Impenitent tobacconists to choake. 

Though never dead, there shall they have their fill. 

In heaven is none, but light and glory still.” 

Another diatribe that was famous in its day, 
was a book by Richard Brathwait, the title 
page of which read : 

“« The Smoking Age, or the Man in the Mist. 
With the Life and Death of Tobacco. Dedi- 
cated to those three renowned and imparalleled 
heroes, Captain Whiffe, Captain Pipe and 
Captain Snuff; to whom the author wisheth 
as much content as this smoking age can afford 
them. At the sign of the Teare-Nose, 1617.” 

The frontispiece of this book was the picture 
of a tobacco shop with the three captains 
seated at table enjoying themselves each in his 
own particular way. 

But all this opposition was in vain. The 
tobacco users persisted despite the anathemas 
of popes, the counterblasts of kings and 
the revelings of other enemies. They kept on 
quietly smoking, chewing and sneezing with a 
persistency worthy of their cause and of their 
own independence. Cromwell was outspoken 
in condemning tobacco, and yet his soldiers 
puffed in the face of Charles I. when they 
held that monarch in prison, and, as a sort of 
retributive judgment they continued to smoke 
before the Great Protector when he was over- 
thrown. Evelyn says of his funeral: «It 
was the joyfullest funeral I ever saw, for there 
was none that cried but dogs, which the soldiers 
hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco in the streets as they went.” 
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And it had not yet been forgotten by that gen- 
eration that in the reign of Elizabeth, while 
Essex and Southampton did not favor the new 
custom, the peers who condemned them to 
death vigorously smoked their pipes as they 
deliberated upon the case of those unfortunate 
noblemen. Louis XIV. determined that there 
should be no more snuffing in his kingdom, 
and he directed Fagon, the court physician, to 
promulgate those views in a public address. 
Fagon obeyed, but made his discourse unex- 
pectedly and inconsistently interesting by stop- 
ping now and again in the course of its deliv- 
ery to indulge in a pinch from his gold snuff 
box. 

Since those good old days, or bad old days, 
according as you have a mind to look at them, 
tobacco has had a free field to itself. During 
its four centuries of general use the weed has 
traveled into the remotest recesses of the earth, 
and is cherished by the most obscure tribes of 
savages as well as by civilized nations. It enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the only 
commodity common to the consumption of all 
races and all social conditions. 

The statesman, the philosopher, the poet, 
kings and emperors, the gentleman of leisure 
and the workingman, the merchant and the 
lawyer, soldier and sailor, and even fair woman 
(the latter is now beginning to smoke her 
cigarette after dinner as a matter of course), 
find solace and inspiration in the “ divine 
weed,” as the poet has called it. The Ameri- 
can Indian ratified his treaties with a pipe; a 
pinch of snuff with a Kaffir makes you his 
guest, and binds him to you by all the sacred 
laws of savage hospitality; in the Turk and 
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the Persian, native fierceness and barbarity have 
been softened by its influence; to all peoples 
tobacco has become an essential, and curling 
wreaths of smoke are indissolubly interwoven 
with the sacredest institutions of society, gov- 
ernment and religion. 

This universality of use is a most striking 
and most interesting feature of modern life. 
Probably nine-tenths of the human race, in some 
form, burn incense to the gracious goddess 
Nicotiana. During its mild and fragrant reign 
of four hundred years men have grown in 
knowledge, in refinement of manners, in luxury 
of living, in morals, in health, in length of 
years, in manliness and in everything that goes 
to make up graciousness of existence. Tobacco 
has contributed in no little degree to this 
development, and the once humble herb now 
stands fully established as one of the most 
beneficent gifts of nature to mankind. 

Lyman Horace WEEKS. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


Bowpo1n COLLEGE, as is seen by its recent 
report, is making a steady advance as the years 
progress. In ten years the faculty has grown 
from 11 to 17. The students have increased 
from 113 to 229. The courses of study have 
multiplied from 68 to 90. The elective princi- 
ple has been extended from one-sixth to two- 
thirds of the course. Four new buildings have 
been erected at a cost of $350,000. The pro- 
ductive funds of the college have been increased 
from $350,000 to $550,000. The most nota- 
ble building of those recently erected, is the 
beautiful “« Mary Frances Searles’ Science Build- 
ing,’ which is really three buildings joined in 
one. The alma mater of Hawthorne and 
Longfellow is thus in a flourishing condition. 


THEY SING a psalm now at commencement 
at Yale, as they do at Harvard, but with this 
difference, that at Yale the psalm (the 65th) 
is sung at the exercises in the chapel, and at 
Harvard the hereditary Harvard psalm is sung 
at the commencement dinner. The revised 
commencement exercises were in force at Yale 
this year and pleased the people who sat under 
them. There was no valedictory, no salutatory, 
no addresses at all, except two by the president. 
Members of the faculty and corporation were 
present in caps and gowns, and altogether it was 
much more like a university commencement and 
much less like a high school exhibition than it 
used to be. There seem to have been no 
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mourners over the change. Everybody likes it. 
The young men who escape the labor of speak- 
ing pieces are glad to be let off ; the people who 
escape the weariness of hearing them are also 
glad, and the exercises are so much shortened as 
to be no longer tiresome. 


PRESIDENT DwiGHtT, in his commencement 
speech, scoffed at those croakers who say that 
Yale democracy is in peril because so many 
rich students go to Yale, and because the new 
Yale dormitories are so luxurious. He inti- 
mated that if Yale democracy depended on poor 
facilities and cramped quarters it wouldn’t 
wash, and had better give way to something 
sturdier. Dr. Dwight seems to think it of no 
importance to maintain any slums in the college 
yard, even if they are crusted over inches deep 
with associations. The croakers don’t object 
to fine new buildings on new sites, but they do 
cling to the old slums, and object to having 
them torn down to make room for marble halls 
where the rents are high. Probably Dr. 
Dwight and his colleagues will have their own 
way about it, and force sentiment to yield to 
‘“‘ business principles.” It will be a mistake for 
them, however, to underrate the importance of 
sentiment, which is a very powerful emotion, 
and often proves itself stronger than self-interest. 
Sagacious men of affairs reckon carefully with 
sentiment when they come across it, and will 
often go a long ways around rather than ride 
over it roughshod. 


SIncE COMMENCEMENT Day at Yale Mr. 
Henry C. Bunner has been a Master of Arts. 
He is a good man for the place, and it is credit- 
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able to Yale’s discernment that she has recog- 
nized his qualifications for mastership. Mr. 
Bunner has many good thoughts which have 
been caught and carefully preserved in type. 
He has written acres of sound editorials in Puck, 
some delightful stories, a good deal of good 
verse and some poems. One poem of his about 
the Way to Arcady, comes about as near being 
a perfect job as can be expected of any poem 
whose author had not the advantage of a 
college education. It is a bigger thing to have 
written a perfect poem than to be a Master of 
Arts, but if a man can be such a poet as Mr. 
Bunner and a Master of Arts at the same 
time, so much the better. Yale has done well 
in honoring Mr. Bunner. Here’s a health to 


Mr. Bunner, A.M. ! 


ANOTHER MAN of letters who reads his title 
somewhat clearer since last June is Mr. William 
Winter, who received from Brown University 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters—a 
well-deserved reward. 


CHARLES Francis ApAms, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., Sir Frederick Pollock and Capt. 
Mahan were among the learned and distin- 
guished gentlemen whom Harvard honored this 
year with the degree of LL.D. Neither Mr. 
Adams nor Judge Holmes got his degree by 
inheritance, but each was personally entitled 
to it. Capt. Mahan has been so doctored 
by the English universities that his new sheep- 
skin goes to join a collection already large and 
varied. Sir Frederick Pollock is Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, and came 
over to deliver an address on “The Vocation 
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of the Common Law” at the Harvard Law 
School commencement. 


THE MOST popular degree conferred by Har- 
vard this year was that given to Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. The title Master of Arts does more 
than embellish Mr. Jefferson ; it describes him. 
In the same class with him as an A. M. was 
Mr. William Astor Chanler, who made an ex- 
pedition into Africa and enriched several scien- 
tifie institutions with the spoils he brought 
back. 


THE HarvarpD Law School got the lion’s 
share of the Harvard commencement this year. 
It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dean 
Langdell’s connection with the school, and he 
was duly and enthusiastically applauded as 
the man who had done most to make the school 
what it is. He retires from the deanship this 
year and is succeeded by Prof. James Barr 
Ames. 


THE Boston Transcript, a journal devoted 
to the rights of women, lately suggested that it 
was time that Harvard recognized feminine 
ability and learning in its annual distribution 
of honorary degrees. The Transcript named 
Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer as women who 
were conspicuously fit to be joined to 
the Harvard group of learned doctors. It 
is interesting to notice that one of these ladies, 
Mrs. Palmer, was made an LL.D. by Unjon 
College at its centennial commencement. 
Prof. George H. Palmer received the same 
degree at the same time and place. The Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina, which also celebrated 
its centennial this year, likewise conferred 
its LL.D. upon a woman, the distinguished 
beneficiary in that case being Mrs. Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer. Mrs. Palmer, therefore, is 
not the first woman to be so doctored by an 
American college, nor is Union the only college 
that knows (officially) a wise woman when it 
sees her. It can boast, however, that it is the 
only college in the country that ever made 
learned doctors of all the members of a family 
at one swoop. That was an exploit of real 
centennial magnitude. A century may easily 
pass without its happening again. 

Another honorary degree that fell this year 
to a woman, was that of Doctor of Letters, 
conferred by Brown University on Miss Julia 
J. Irving, president of Wellesley College. 


ONE PASSAGE from Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton’s introductory address at the alumni 
dinner at the Harvard commencement seems to 
have given offense to some of his hearers. He 
said (as reported in the Boston Transcript) : 


Brethren of the Association Alumni, I give you a 
reassuring weleome. Harvard has not become a second- 
rate institution for the mere culture of sport. [Laughter 
and applause.] If never before, she has to-day a 
studium generale. Learning is still honored here. Great 
scholars are still within our walls. The pursuit of truth 
is not abandoned. The higher ideals of life are still 
those which shall inculcate the bands of youth passed 
out from her gates to-day, who will not all of them 
pass their lives in playing ball. [Great applause.] We 
know as long as President Eliot remains in the service 
of Harvard it will not fail to be in other and all 
respects what we desire, and I wish him to tell you of 
her prsent power and prosperity. 


That was all; but some of the more enthu- 
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siastic supporters of Harvard athletics seem to 
have taken it hard. 


Tue University of North Carolina, which 
celebrated its centennial on the 5th of June, 
lives at Chapel Hill, a village twenty-seven 
miles northwest of Raleigh. Before the war it 
was large and prosperous, since the war it has 
had to struggle; but, though for a time in the 
earpet-bag period its doors were shut, its strug- 
gles have not been in vain, for the doors are 
wide open again now. In 1875, after being 
closed for nearly ten years, the University 
started up again with 7 teachers and 62 
students. Now it has 35 instructors and 470 
students. Its alumni helped it make its new 
start and have kept on helping it. They built 
a memorial hall in 1884, and have endowed a 
professorship. Now the University has an 
income of $40,000 a year, and lives and does 
its work on it. Its invested funds amount to 
nearly $100,000. 

The roll of the alumni of this old college 
includes a President of the United States, 
(Polk), a Vice-President and Senators, Cabi- 
net officers, bishops, generals and eminent 
office-holders by the score. Its buildings, 
almost all of them old, are more attractive and 
inspiring in their maturity and decency, than 
finer buildings would be that were not so well 
seasoned. The president of the University, 
Dr. George T. Winston, is a native of North 
Carolina and a graduate of Cornell. At pres- 
ent the education the college gives costs it 
about $85 annually for each student, and the 
average student’s expenses do not exceed $300 
a year. ‘ 
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Ir 1s unfortunate that the Amherst Senate, 
invented and established by Professor Seelye 
when president of Amherst College, has broken 
down in the hands of his successors. The 
Senate was a body of students composed of 
representatives of the four college classes and 
presided over by the president of the college. 
It had power, when a member of the college 
appeared to have broken the contract upon 
which he was received as a member of Amherst 
College, to sit upon his case (except in certain 
cases specified in its constitution) and 
“determine both as to whether the contract 
has been broken, and whether, if broken, it 
should be renewed.” The Senate worked well 
for nearly fourteen years, but in January, 
1894, a student who had been dropped, inter- 
cepted in the post office a notice sent to his 
father, and the faculty, without bringing his 
case before the Senate, suspended him for a 
year. The Senate remonstrated, claiming that 
its authority had been superseded, but the 
faculty would not back down, and so, after a 
mass-meeting of the students, the members of 
the Senate all resigned. At the meeting of 
the alumni at the commencement following, 
there was very free speech over these occur- 
rences, and a committee was appointed to look 
into them. At the recent commencement this 
committee made its report and recommended 
that the Senate’s constitution be so amended 
as to provide that questions of jurisdiction 
should hereafter be referred to a committee of 
two representatives from the Senate, two mem- 
bers of the faculty, and, in the event of dis- 
agreement, an alumnus, to be selected by the 
four. The alumni referred the report to the 
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trustees without comment, except a unanimous 
vote in favor of the general system of a college 
Senate. 

There is more than a local interest in the 
upshot of the matter. In many colleges it is 
felt to be expedient that the responsibility for 
undergraduate behavior should be intrusted as 
far as possible to the students themselves. 
The Amherst Senate was the most successful 
expression of that purpose which existed. 
After its usefulness had been pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated by experience it suddenly col- 
lapsed, and so far as the circumstances of its 
collapse have been brought to the knowledge of 
the public, its failure was not due to neglect or 
incapacity of the students, but to the miscon- 
duct of the faculty. In view of the decided 
sentiments of the alumni in the matter it is 
probable that Amherst will have a Senate 
again next year. On what terms it will get 
it does not yet appear, but where the will is so 
strong as it is among the Amherst alumni the 
way is pretty sure to show itself. 


AN EFFORT has been made this year to get 
such new life in the visiting committee of the 
Williams alumni as may help to make that 
body more useful to the college. Among the 
new members of the committee lately chosen is 
one member of this year’s graduating class and 
one resident of Philadelphia. The membership 
of the committee as at present constituted 
includes graduates from Boston, Hartford, New 
York, Philadelphia and Detroit. The desire 
of the alumni is that the committee shall keep 
themselves conversant with the needs and prog- 
ress of the college and aid the trustees in 
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advancing its interests in all parts of the coun- 
try. 


Ir HAS been arranged to admit high-school 
graduates to Chicago University without 
examination. The questions and examination 
papers are to be subject to inspection by the 
officers of the University, who may throw out 
papers they object to, but the concession is 
thought by some critics to let down the stand- 
ard of admission somewhat, and is therefore 
regretted ; the more so as the standard of the 
Chicago University has hitherto been the 
highest in the West. 


THE DISTRESSING intelligence of the larceny 
of the Trinity Union squeezers has been widely 
disseminated in the newspapers. It seems that 
they go every year to the most popular class, 
and that this year the seniors plotted to hand 
them down to the sophomores instead of to the 
juniors, and that the juniors stole them in transit 
and got away, leaving the class-day ‘ squeezer 
orator” with only a ribbon to talk over. But 
if the juniors have them they are still in the 
family, and are likely to be duly awarded 
again another year. 


Ir 1s interesting to find it stated that, con- 
ditions being equal, a college for women is a 
much better financial speculation than a college 
for men. Women professors, it seems, get 
lower salaries than men professors, while the 
yearly bills that students pay the college are 
usually much larger when the students are 
girls than if they are men. 


Lavy Henry SOMERSET is an impassioned 
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believer in *“ mixed schools.” In her 17th of 
June address in London, before the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association, she said: 


«It is my deliberate conviction that but for the 
hysteria into which so many men and women novelists 
have fallen and for the keyed-up public mind that is 
willing to exploit their product, there is no remedy so 
sane and sound as the education of our young people 
together, from the kindergarten until they complete 
their course in the technical or professional schools. 

If anybody dared to speak the truth about boys’ 
publie schools in England there would be a social con- 
vulsion, compared with which not even that of 1886, 
or the lamentable disclosures of the past winter are to 
be mentioned. 

When we try to segregate girls and women into 
school or harem, boys and men into the school or 
government, we have frustrated God’s grace and we 
must pay the penalty.” 


Lady Henry strongly approves of the action 
of the Harvard faculty in forbidding, or desir- 
ing to forbid, intercollegiate football matches. 
In its action in that particular she finds “a 
foregleam of what we may expect when the 
older and wiser heads shall protect the younger 
from themselves, on the broad lines laid down 
by a department of the Government appointed 
by the people to deal with the whole question 
of amusement and athletic exercises.” “* Under 
the present system,” she says, “the publican 
or saloon-keeper is the chief master of cere- 
monies during the people’s hours of recrea- 
tion.” 

She seems to have no fear of an excess of 
paternalism, but then it is in the nature of 
things that the disadvantages of paternalism 
should loom up bigger in the eyes of the 
paternalized than of the parents. 
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THERE WAS high jinks at Stanford Univer. 
sity over the news that the Government had 
lost its suit to recover $15,000,000 from the 
Stanford estate. To pay the claim would wipe 
the estate out, and if the estate is wiped out 
the University would suffer very great hard- 
ship. In 1885 Senator Stanford started the 
University by a gift of three farms (about 
84,000 acres). He left it $2,500,000 in his 
will, and apparently it expects to get very 
much more some time from Mrs. Stanford. If 
the Government should get its fifteen millions 
Senator Stanford’s legacy could not be paid, 
and the University would (apparently) have 
to support Mrs. Stanford instead of being sup- 
ported by her, as at present. Uncle Sam may 
carry his claim up to his highest court, but the 
general sentiment about it seems to be that the 
University needs the money more than he does, 
and that therefore he ought to be beaten. 


Wuen Presipent Exior of Harvard 
talks about education, folks who are interested 
in that subject do well to listen. He went to 
the Regents’ Convocation at Albany this year 
and gave the Regents his ideas about gram- 
mar schools. He urged them to give the 
grammar school children a chance to study 
Latin and French. He advocated depart- 
mental instruction in the elementary schools 
as facilitating the promotion of children accord- 
ing to their intelligence. The present public 
school system, he said, does not offer the 
right studies at the right time, and he argued 
with the Regents and teachers in favor of mak- 
ing children of nine or ten begin studies 
covering the gap between elementary and high- 
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school work. A newspaper report makes him 
say, among other things : 

« As to undue neglect of certain subjects, no study is 
necessary to the making of a man or woman, except 
that of the mother tongue, which, except within the 
last fifteen years, has been entirely neglected by all 
systems of education. Many think mathematics neces- 
sary. In reality there is no subject which has been so 
unduly studied. Arithmetic is the most useless thing 
that any child learns.” 

This is a surprising opinion about mathe- 
matics, and especially about arithmetic. But 
if Dr. Eliot expressed it one should not be in 
too much haste to condemn it. What Dr. 
Eliot says about schools and schooling carries 
weight, but we must say that we are somewhat 
startled’ at this latter-day denunciation of the 
rule of three! We had our own opinion, of 
course, of vulgar fractions—but that arith- 
metics were useless—we hardly believed. 


YALE LOSES a distinguished member of her 
faculty in Daniel Cady Eaton, Professor of 
Botany, who died June 29. Professor Eaton 
was born in 1834, and inherited his turn of 
mind from his father, Prof. Amos Eaton, of 
Troy, who became widely known from his botan- 
ical labors done early in the century. Prof. 
Daniel Eaton was graduated from Yale in 
1857, and studied botany under Professor 
Gray at Harvard, when he took his degree as 
Bachelor of Science in time to go to the war. 
In 1864 he was chosen Professor of Botany at 
Yale, and continued his relations with that 
university for thirty-one years, until his death. 
His special field was cryptogamia, and especially 
ferns, mosses and alge. His most notable 
contribution to scientific literature is his work 
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on the ferns of the United States and British 
America, published in 1880, and dedicated to 
Professor Gray. 


ProressoR Huxtey belonged to all the 
world, and his death (on June 29) is as 
important an event in the United States as in 
England. The professorship which he held 
was that to which he was appointed in 1855, 
at the Royal Institution in London. He was 
born in 1825. His father was a teacher in a 
large school. He says in his autobiography 
that he inherited nearly all that he had from 
his mother. His family being poor, his early 
education was irregular. The beginning of his 
reputation as a scientist was made while he 
was serving as assistant surgeon aboard H. M. 
S. “ Rattlesnake,” during a four years’ cruise in 
the South Seas. On his return from that 
cruise, about 1850, he and John Tyndall were 
applicants for professorships in Toronto Uni- 
versity, but were unsuccessful. Almost 
immediately after that his career in London 
began, and he was soon so strongly established 
at the world’s center as to be proof against all 
inducements to go elsewhere. The rest of his 
career is familiar history. He was one of the 
four great Englishmen (Darwin, Tyndall and 
Herbert Spencer being the others) who 
fought the great fight of the century 
for scientific truth against authority. With 
the recorded example of their Maker before 
them they said let there be light! and there 
was light, not absolutely white nor absolutely 
sure, but in increasing quantity and of growing 
luminousness as a result of their efforts. The 
Bible is more popular, better known, better 
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read and better understood to-day than it ever 
has been, but it is not a bugaboo any longer, 
and it never can be used again among English 
speaking people as a blanket for the stifling of 
scientific truth. That that is so is largely due 
to Huxley, and religious people, scientific 
people, all sorts of people are his debtors for 
his share in bringing it about. 


—THE DEATH of Prof. Williams, of Johns 
Hopkins, was especially sad in that it cut off a 
career of extraordinary promise. Prof. Williams 
was a young man—not much over thirty-five— 
with a National and European reputation. We 
quote the following from the Tribune: 


“At the recent commencement of Johns Hopkins 
University, two gifts were announced in memory of the 
late Professor George Huntington Williams, who was a 
son of Robert S. Williams, of Utica, N. Y. Mrs. Mary 
Wood Williams, his widow, gave a sum sufficient to 
establish a lectureship in commemoration of her hus- 
band, and the trustees of the university have invited as 
the first lecturer Sir Archibald Geike, of London, 
director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and one of the most eminent of living geolo- 
gists. On the same occasion a fine oil portrait of 
Professor Williams was presented to the university by 
a Memorial Committee, representing Dr. Williams’s 
former students and colleagues. Professor William B. 
Clarke, who was Dr. Williams’s assistant and his 
successor as professor of geology, made the presentation 
address, and the gift was accepted by C. Morton 
Stewart, president of the trustees.” 


In THE article entitled “Town and Gown 
Rows at Yale” (immediately preceding the 
account by Mr. Smith of the Fireman Riot of 
1858) in the June issue of THE BACHELOR 
or Arts the statement is made that Edward 
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Carrington was the student who shot the fire- 
man William Miles. Mr. Smith has written 
to us that he wishes to correct the inference 
which might be drawn, not unnaturally, that 
the statement regarding Carrington was made 
upon his authority or with his approval. The 
statement was made on the authority of several 
Yale alumni and has that credence among Yale 
men which tradition gives it. If any Yale 
man wishes the curious distinction of having 
destroyed Miles, the obstreperous fireman, will 
he kindly come forward and prove his case ? — 
otherwise we shall be obliged to insist upon 
crediting the honor to Carrington by general 
consent. 


Tue Yale Literary Magazine is only one of 
many of our friends who insist on spelling 
‘“‘ Bachelor” with a “t” (see June number of 
Lit, page 448). The Lit is also, we fear with 
regret, growing partially color blind, since it says 
our cover is “black and red on dull green 
paper.” Thus we observe signs of youth as 
well as age in this most venerable of periodicals. 
Hail to thee, dear old Zit! Hail to thee, oh 
bandy-legged, periwigged and peruked old gen- 
tleman of the last century! Dum mens grata 
manet, we shall always be stirred at the sight 
of thy curling locks, thy half-unbuttoned waist- 
coat— 


« An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher.” 


Venerable old man! We greet thee with all 
affection. Thou hast kindly bestowed praise 
upon us, and thy blessing. While a grateful 


mind remains, we cordially return our thanks. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


On THE suBJECT of International contests 
there were several points worth noting in con- 
nection with the last Harvard-Oxford race in 
1869. One was a bit of correspondence which 
was carried on between Alden P. Loring, of 
Harvard, the captain of the International 
crew, and William A Copp, commodore of the 
Yale navy. The first letter is dated Cam- 
bridge, June 2, 1869, and in it Captain Lor- 
ing asks the consent of Yale to the rowing (in 
the Harvard University boat which was to con- 
test with Yale) of Mr. Fay, of the Harvard 
Law School. At that time there existed 
between the two colleges an agreement barring 
out of the boat any member of the professional 
schools. Captain Loring explained in his 
letter that his reason for asking this favor was 
that he wished to take Mr. Fay as a substitute 
for the International four, and unless he went 
on the ’Varsity crew he would not get the 
necessary coaching and practice. Captain 
Loring concluded as follows: “I ask the 
favor on the grounds of national sympathy for 
America against England, and a common desire 
in our two. great colleges to eclipse the two 
great English universities.” In those days it 
did not take so long to get up a council of war 
among American college men as it does to-day, 
and two days after the receipt of this letter 
Commodore Copp, of the Yale navy, notified 
Harvard of Yale’s consent to the plan. 
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Mr. Fay, although originally taken as a sub- 
stitute, did, I believe, with Lyman, the other 
substitute, take part in the race. 

The history of this race is an interesting one. 

In the spring of 1869 Wm. H. Simmons, 
then captain of the Harvard crew, sent a 
challenge to both Oxford and Cambridge to 
row a four-oared boat race on the English 
Thames from Putney to Mortlake. The chai- 
lenge was dated the 6th of April, and was 
eventually accepted by Oxford. The Harvard 
crew arrived in London on the 20th of July, 
and the race was rowed on the 27th of August. 
As soon as Mr. Simmons had sent the challenge 
he offered the captaincy and the stroke to Mr. 
Alden P. Loring, one of the most noted Har- 
vard oarsmen. Loring accepted the captaincy 
of the International Four, but did not row at 
stroke. 

The Harvard crew which was originally 
selected consisted of Alden P. Loring, of 
Boston, who was 23 years old and weighed 10 
stone 13 pounds; Mr. W. H. Simmons, of 
Concord, who was 20 years old and weighed 13 
stone ; Sylvester W. Rice, of Rosenberg, Ore., 
who was 26 years old and weighed 11 stone 6; 
Geo. Bass, of Chicago, 24 years old, and who 
was taken to stroke the crew. These last two 
men were later replaced by Fay and Lyman. 

Harvard took over a boat built by Elliott, at 
Greenpoint, but after arriving, decided to have 
one built by Salters, of Oxford. They finally, 
however, rowed in the Elliott boat. Thomas 
Hughes, the well-known author of Tom Brown, 
was chosen referee. 

The Oxford crew was composed of Etonians, 
and with the exception of Darbishire had 
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all rowed on the Eton eight. They had all 
also rowed at Oxford against Cambridge, and 
each man rowed in a winning boat at Henley. 

The men were as follows: F. Willan, 
Exeter College, 24 years old, weight, 11 stone 
9 pounds, who had rowed four times in a 
winning boat; J. C. Tinne, president of the 
Oxford boat club, weight, 13 stone 7, who had 
rowed three times in a winning boat; A. C. 
Yarborough, of the Lincoln club, 20 years 
old, weight, 11 stone 7, who had rowed twice 
in a winning boat; also A. Darbishire, who 
had rowed twice in a winning boat. 

The race took place along the regular 
Thames course at quarter past five in the after- 
noon of August 27; the Americans, as in 
Cornell’s case, showed signs of being over- 
trained, and in bad physical condition. Har- 
vard had the choice of courses, and took 
what is practically the outside of the semi- 
circular course. Harvard took the lead at 
the start. When the two crews passed 
under Hammersmith bridge, at two miles, 
Harvard was still leading, although Oxford 
was then closing up. Just as they reached 
Chiswick Ait Oxford closed up even with 
Harvard and took the lead. This was at 
24 miles, and the relative positions of the crews 
was changed but little, Oxford gaining slightly, 
so that at the finish the Englishmen won by 
6 seconds, or a little less than two boat lengths. 
The race was rowed in something over 22 
minutes. One authority gives 22 minutes 203 
seconds and another 404 seconds. 


THE First International Intercollegiate 
cricket match in this country resulted in a vic- 
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tory for the American team over the Canadians, 
The colleges which made this possible were Har- 
vard and the University of Pennsylvania, though 
Haverford also had a hand in. Americans 
can win, but can they ever produce that spirit 
which makes the present honors to Dr. W. G. 
Grace possible ? 

“The proposed testimonial to Dr. Grace, 
the great cricketer, in recognition of his peer- 
less achievement in scoring a hundred centuries, 
has brought an amazing national response. 
The Daily Telegraph’s shilling subscription 
fund, now received, is nearly 40,000 shillings, 
and all classes of society, royalty, nobility and 
clergy, to the humblest cricketer, are sending in 
not only shillings, but fulsome tributes to the 
champion and lover of the national game.” 

We seem to be leagues away from any such 
consummation and love of sport. Our Grace 
in baseball, boating, football or track athletics 
would be a representative of some nine, team 
or college, and cordially disliked by the non- 
contestants who backed the rivals. 

The visit of Pim and Mahoney has shown 
us a deal of what we don’t know about tennis, 
and as Arthur Foote said to me: “ Pim simply 
outclasses our game.” He is clever, cool and 
experienced. He plays not upon chance but 
upon a system, and that, too, modified to each 
opponent. The way he can bat a ball as he 
places it so that it shall not by its rise off the 
ground give any chance of a hard run and 
return by his opponent is but one of his many 
suggestions of knowledge. Mahoney, too, is 
good, but Pim can evidently handle him when 
he wishes to do so. 
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AN IMMEDIATE comparison of the winners of 
the Cambridge-Oxford games with the Yale 
men nets us the following results: 

Cambridge won the sixteen-pound weight, 
the mile run, the four-forty, the running broad 
jump and the three-mile run. Taking the per- 
formances up in order, Watson of Cambridge 
put the shot 37 ft. 9 in. He would come 
against Hickok of Yale, who put it 42 ft. 11 
1-2 in. Lutyens of Cambridge won the mile 
run in 4 min. 23 2-5 sec. Morgan of Yale 
would be as much outclassed by him as Watson 
would be by Hickok, Morgan’s usual being no 
better than 4 min. 30 sec. The 440-yard race 
would be worth seeing, as FitzHerbert of Cam- 
bridge won in 50 sec., and it is probable that 
Richards, Yale’s crack 220 man, would be 
put into this distance. He has only run it 
once in public, but Murphy considers him good 
to beat the even time, and this he has done in 
practice. Should, however, a 300 or a 220 
be inserted in the programme Richards would 
have to be saved for that. The running broad 
jump went to Mendelson of Cambridge at 22 ft. 
41-2 in. Sheldon of Yale took this at the 
Intercollegiates with 22 ft. 8 in., and in the 
Yale games went 23 ft. Yale has no three-mile 
man or record. In the other events—namely, 
the hundred, running high, hurdle and ham- 
mer—Cambridge was beaten by Oxford, the 
winners being credited with the following per- 
formances: Jordan of Oxford took the hundred 
with 10 3-4. Here Richards of Yale repeated in 
trial heats at 10 1-5 and has done even time. In 
the running high Gardiner of Oxford cleared 
5 ft. 9in. Sheldon and Thompson of Yale 
get over 5 ft. 8 in., but are not certain men 
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above that point. The hurdle went to Oakley 
of Oxford in 16 2-5 see. Cady of Yale repeats 
at 16 sec., but over American hurdles. Robert- 
son of Oxford threw the hammer 116 ft. 7 in., 
while Hickok tosses it 135 ft. T in. Cross 
and Chadwick of Yale are also many feet better 
than the Englishman’s throw. On such a 
comparison Yale should score at the hundred, 
the shot, the hurdle, the broad jump and the 
hammer, Cambridge taking the mile, the four- 
forty and the three-mile, with the high jump in 
question. The absolutely sure things for each 
would be the mile and three-mile for Cam- 
bridge and the hammer and shot for Yale. A 
half mile would also be close to a certainty for 
Cambridge. 


CoRNELL’S HENLEY crew rowed the course 
on the Thames in 7 minutes and 10 sec- 
onds and 7 minutes and 15 seconds on two 
successive days, and once in 7 minutes and 4 
seconds, and when one considers that the record 
of the course is 6 minutes and 51 seconds, 
while races have been won in over 8 minutes, 
it certainly seemed that the Englishmen’s disre- 
gard for the American crew was hardly war- 
ranted. If they could make this time at 
an early day with many days to get practice 
on the course, it seemed as though they 
would render the most satisfactory account of 
themselves. It is true their stroke was short 
and they ran it up very high, particularly from 
an Englishman’s point of view, but it must also 
be remembered that the race was a very short 
one, and the Courtney crews have almost 
invariably been good finishers. Certainly, 
from all we had seen of them on this side of 
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the water, they were not the men to be pumped 
out and lose their form and go to pieces in a 
race of a mile and a half. I was talking 
with two of Yale’s most prominent foot- 
ball men a few weeks ago about the Henley 
race, and one of them proposed sending a 
cable to Cornell with the heartiest wishes for 
their success, and then he followed it with the 
remark: ‘But I suppose if we did that 
people would think we were trying to curry 
favor with Cornell.”” The other replied: “ Yes, 
I would like to send such a cable, but people 
would misinterpret the thing.” All of which 
shows that the American crew carries more of 
the good will of the country than is expressed 
on paper, and also illustrates the peculiar and 
ridiculous situation at American colleges. 
Speaking of the merits of a stroke, an old 
Harvard oarsman tells the story of two 
impromptu races rowed on the Charles River, 
one in ’78 or ’79 and the other in 1885. The 
first was between the famous Bancroft crew, 
and eight of the best oarsmen that could be 
gathered together from the “ purlieus of Bos- 
ton,” as he puts it. ‘The professional crew 
was made up of such celebrities as Ross, 
Plaisted, Gorkin, Faulkner, ete., but before 
that morning they had never sat together in a 
boat. Their boat, by the way, differed utterly 
in rigging from those they had been accustomed 
to, and, in fact, was the worst and most dilapi- 
dated the Harvard boat house could afford. 
After a preliminary ‘paddle’ down to the 
starting point—Brookline Bridge—the race 
was rowed over the regular two-mile course. 
Well, it is related—and I have it from one of 
the victors—that by the time the Harvard 
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crew reached the Union Boat House their 
untutored rivals had carried their boat into the 
house and were nonchalantly wiping her off.” 

The second contest was in 1885, and the 
Harvard crew were under the able tuition of 
Mr. Faulkner, the veteran but progressive 
coach and bow-oar of both champion “ four” 
of America and of the champion “ pair-oar” 
of the world, and had adopted in toto the 
rigging and system which had won him such 
marked distinction. This Mr. Garnett 
describes as follows: ‘The result surpassed 
their most sanguine expectations. The scratch 
crew this time was composed of Hosmer, 
Faulkner, Gorkin, Casey and others, including 
the burly Jake Kilrain, an oarsman as well as 
pugilist, and at the summit of his fame. As 
they were given the best shell in the boat house 
and one week in which to rig it and get 
together, they were really superior to the 
crew which so mercilessly defeated the Har- 
vards in ’78. Well, the Harvard crew not 
only forced them to take their back-wash for 
two miles, but in a number of half-mile spurts 
cleared them each and every time in a full boat- 
length in the first quarter mile.” 

Mr. Richard Hurd, a former Yale substi- 
tute, writes concerning “ professionals ”’ : 

“ After Yale’s victory in ’81 the crew thought 
that their success for the two years had been 
wholly due to Davis, and he was considered 
infallible. He was immediately re-engaged for 
the following year. 

“At a meeting of the advisory committee 
held during the summer Davis made a propo- 
sition to build a new boat and change the style 
of rigging to suit his latest ideas. He agreed 
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to beat any former time made on New Haven 
harbor by May 1 by one minute or else sever 
his connection with the Yalecrew. This propo- 
sition, considered a surprising one by the com- 
mittee, was accepted, and the first long boat 
to be built of cedar was ordered. By the 
advice of the committee the crew was put 
absolutely under Davis’ charge. About May 
1 the test was made, with several of the com- 
mittee in the launch. The ’82 crew rowed the 
old course on the harbor in 20 minutes 9 sec- 
onds. The fastest time hitherto recorded had 
been 21 minutes 15 seconds. This was con- 
sidered a positive test, and the crew continued 
rowing the long boat, with a stroke of forty-two 
to forty-four per minute. The cause of the 
extra length of the boat was that the oarsmen 
were divided into four pairs of starboard and 
port, the shell thus measuring 68 feet, or 9 
feet longer than the average racing shell. At 
New London the crew also made very fast time, 
rowing a half mile once in 2 minutes 13 sec- 
onds, and again in 2 minutes 9 seconds. 

In regard to the long boat used in ’82 much 
cannot be said in its favor, the extra weight 
carried being worse than useless and the sepa- 
ration of the men tending to destroy uniformity 
of action. 

After the ’82 race a university meeting was 
held at which the Yale crew was fully dis- 
cussed. All agreed that the fine showing made 
by the crew was sure to produce a revolution in 
rowing, and Mr. Davis was again engaged and 
given control. He adhered in general to the 
same boat, rigging and style as in the previous 
race. He fell into the great error, however— 
and this is something that professional coaches 
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are very apt to do when directing college 
athletics—of working the crew too hard, and 
bringing them up to the start in a very much 
overtrained condition. The work done by the 
°83 Yale crew is a marvelous example of endur- 
ance ; commencing in May, under Davis’ direc- 
tions, they rowed four miles ‘on time’ every 
day for five weeks. In comparison with the 
number of times that crews of the present row 
the course ‘on time’—averaging at Yale 
from six to twelve, and at Harvard from three 
or four up to seven or eight—the strain under- 
gone by the ’83 crew appears almost incredible. 
At New London, for eight or ten days, they 
rowed the course from the quarter to the finish 
twice every day without stopping. 

When it came to the race the stroke was so 
overtrained that, although he had never rowed 
less than forty-two strokes per minute in 
practice, he could not raise the stroke above 
thirty-eight and it was often thirty-six. The 
crew were completely demoralized and beaten, 
making a wretched exhibition.” 


AS REMARKED last month, the effect of put- 
ting a new man like Langford as stroke of the 
Yale crew was salutary in the extreme. Probably 
most of those outside the inner rowing circle 
believe that the Yale crew of 1895 rowed exactly 
like the Yale crew of 1894 so far as the stroke 


was concerned. But this belief is far from the 
truth. The Yale crew of 1894 had departed 
so far from the lines, that the former coaches 
looked with wonder upon them when they first 
saw them taking brushes with the freshmen up in 
the cove. As soon as Armstrong began with 
his crew he put them back to original princi- 
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ples, and Langford, at stroke, enabled him to 
carry them out, a thing that would have been 
well nigh impracticable with another man there. 
The result of this was that the head coach, Bob 
Cook, was well pleased when he took his first 
look at them. 


THE COACHES of the prominent college crews 
are omnipotent about the quarters during the 
preparation for a race, and it is well for college 
morals that they are such a clean and gentle- 
manly lot of fellows. “Bob” Cook, Yale’s 
rowing mentor, is too well known in print 
already to make it necessary to say more than 
that he has made Yale’s rowing what it is, and 
her string of victories so long. He is the 
manager of the Philadelphia Press, but every 
spring and summer he takes a hand in brush- 
ing up the rowing talent that is to man Yale’s 
shell in June. R. Clifford Watson, his old- 
time rival back in °78, had, previous to this 
year, for a long time dropped out of boating. 
He was a former captain and later coach of the 
Harvard crews, but not, as I see several papers 
have erroneously stated, captain or member of 
the crew that represented Harvard in the con- 
test with Oxford in 1869. 

Walter B. Peet, the coach of the Columbia 
crew, has been a most successful man in getting 
life and dash into the men he has handled, his 
freshmen crews—for these are up to this year, 
the only crews we have seen representing 
Columbia for some time—always showing a 
stroke with lots of “go” in it. This year’s 
Varsity showed the same elements, but pulled 
their stroke through better. Mr. Peet is heart 
and soul wrapped up in Columbia’s rowing 
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interests, and has done wonders with raw 
material, being ably assisted by Mr. Guy 
Richards. Mr. Peet graduated from Columbia 
in 1885. 

Geo. W. Woodruff, the coach of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania crew, graduated from 
Yale in 1889, and with an enviable record in 
rowing and football, having been a member of 
the team and crew almost from his entrance, 
captaining the crew finally. He is now located 
permanently in Philadelphia. He has brought 
the Pennsylvania football playing toa point of 
perfection as great, or greater, than that of any 
other team, and is now exerting his energies to 
build up a more permanent stroke for their crews. 


THE victory of Yale at New London was 
one which gave but little excitement to spectators 
or even ardent sympathizers. It was too bad 
that Mr. Watson should have had to meet one 
of Yale’s best crews rather than an average 
one ; for it must be remembered that this crew 
of Yale’s was so satisfactory to Mr. Cook that 
on his return from abroad he made no changes 
in it, and not until they went to New London 
did he feel it necessary to give them any atten- 
tion. No one appreciates more than a boating 
man the difficulties under which Mr. Watson 
labored throughout the season, and there is no 
‘‘ gush”’ in saying that the crew he showed on 
the Thames was better than the most sanguine 
could have expected as the result of a single 
season’s coaching, and oftentimes under the 
most trying circumstances. 

Of the two crews Yale’s was, of course, the 
more finished, and, with the exception of their 
body work, was one of the best crews in point 
of form that ever represented the blue. 
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Harvard rowed well at the start and finished 
well, but in rough water in the middle of the 
course, and in the swash of a steamer in the 
last half mile, at times nearly went to pieces. 
When they were tired they showed a strong 
tendency to clip. 

Yale took an easy stroke of 32 for the 
greater part of the course, rowing 35 at the 
start, while Harvard at the start went up to 
38, and dropped it rather soon to 34, but 
again went up to 36 and 38 at the Navy Yard. 

Yale rowed the first half of the last mile 
more slowly than she would have done had it 
not been for the serious breakage by accident 
of Langford’s rowlock, and with 10 lengths 
between the two boats there was no inducement 
to run risks. The Harvard men at the finish 
were by no means as badly used up as usual, 
and certainly held themselves up well. 

Probably the man who had the hardest work 
in the race was Jennings, No. 5 in the Harvard 
boat, who was called upon to pullin the Fresh- 
man race the day before, and a heart-breaking 
race at that, and then go into the ’Varsity 
boat for the big four miles. He is a strapping, 
strong fellow, but it was, of course, hard on 
him and hard on the crew that Hollister should 
should have been ill. On the whole Harvard 
can blame no one for her defeat, and except for 
her hard luck, and her unfortunate stroke, 
showed a powerful, well coached set of oarsmen. 

The boats at the finish also bothered the 
Harvard coxswain considerably, and the swash 
of one of the sidewheelers made it very 
unpleasant for a few strokes of the Harvard 
crew. Some better arrangement for the 
management of anchoring boats ought to be 
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made, for every year there is serious complaint, 
and some time there may be a distressing 
accident. In England the “Thames Con- 
servancy ” police regulate the course on race 
days. Why should we not have a “ Thames 
Conservancy ” ? 


THE COURSE at Poughkeepsie (and anyone 
who went up to see the race on the 21st had a 
fine opportunity of seeing the course, for there 
was nothing in the way of crews or races to 
distract his attention) is, from certain points of 
view, a most admirable one. It was at times as 
smooth as a millpond on Friday, and, thanks 
to the system of setting police boats every few 
rods with instructions to the barges to keep to 
the eastward, the course was clear and unob- 
structed. One cannot tell from the mere view 
at the time of the race what the condition of 
the course is day after day when the crews 
would practice. Undoubtedly the traffic along 
the river at that point is heavy, and the swells 
set up by the tugs exceedingly dangerous to 
shells. It is on a race day far superior to New 
London for spectators, on account of the close 
proximity of the observation train to the course 
for all the first three miles. The fourth mile 
the boats go off a little into the stream, but 
are by no means a great distance from the 
train. 

On Monday, when the race was actually 
rowed, owing to delay in starting the crews, 
the course became badly roughened by the 
wind, which sprang up after a thunder shower, 
so that the fast time which would undoubtedly 
have been made was rendered slower than it 


would have been had the race been rowed 
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either on Friday, or an hour or two earlier on 
Monday. 

Columbia’s victory was a great triumph for 
them and for Mr. Peet, as Columbia has not 
had a university crew for some years and their 
men were practically green, although several 
had rowed in freshmen contests. As a matter 
of fact the rowing of the Columbia crew 
reminded one very strongly of the style and 
dash of their freshmen crew last year, and it 
readily convinced one that Mr. Peet and Mr. 
Richards can get a first class amount of work 
out of their men, and in addition to this, teach 
a stroke that is very effective. Although Mr. 
Peet does not go to work at it in exactly the 
same way, the result of his coaching this year 
has been to produce a stroke, which, when 
brought up to the last week of training has an 
effect very like the Yale stroke. There is rather 
more of a toss to the finish as the oar leaves 
the water, but the body work and the slide is 
very close to that of the Yale crew. 

The rough weather was hard on all the 
crews, but undoubtedly particularly hard on 
Cornell’s rapid and pumping style, and her men 
went to pieces under it much less than might 
have been expected. The damage to Pennsyl- 
vania’s shell by the accident on Friday, when 
Governor Morton’s tug washed it up against the 
float, must have handicapped them considerably, 
and this accident together with the eventual 
smashing of Cornell’s shell after the race on 
Monday will certainly do a good deal to preju- 
dice crews against the rough and tempestuous 
Poughkeepsie course. 


THE FRESHMAN race between Harvard, 
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Columbia and Yale was one of the most exciting 
that has been rowed for years, and was far 
better worth seeing than the university races of 
the last five summers. 

Columbia’s misfortunes put her practically 
out of it, and neither Mr. Richards nor Mr. 
Peet should feel very badly over the loss of the 
freshman race with such a satisfactory showing 
of their university crew at Poughkeepsie. 

The struggle between Harvard and Yale 
was a fine test for freshmen, and ought to make 
some good men out of boys who could pull so 
pluckily their first year in a boat. Harvard 
led Yale through the first half of the race, but 
could not shake off the dark blue or get clear 
water between the boats. After a desperate 
struggle, Yale forced her thirty-four to thirty- 
six stroke up three points and managed to get 
her nose ahead of the Harvard boat. But it 
was the same story down the rest of the course, 
Harvard clinging to the side and never letting 
Yale get far enough ahead to more than barely 
see clear water at the finish. 

A few such freshman races would tempt the 
crowd to come over to New London earlier. 
The Yale freshmen had been misjudged by 
everyone, and the race had been given to 
Harvard by the newspapers the day before. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken some very pretty 
material for a university crew can be taken 
next year—out of this “slow” freshman crew. 

With the two mishaps of the Poughkeepsie 
course and the freshmen at New London, as 
well as the Harvard ’Varsity’s close call, one 
might preach a long sermon on the absolute 
ignorance which seems to characterize the cap- 
tains of tugs regarding the proper conduct 
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when such fragile things as eight-oared shells 
are in the water. To say nothing about the 
inherent selfishness of human nature, it does 
seem that captains of tugs should be sufficiently 
generous watermen to refrain from running 
shells under their swash. 


How HIsTorY repeats itself, and with a dif- 
ference! In 1869, the Waterbury American, 
commenting upon college athletics, said: 
“The real secret of Harvard’s continued suc- 
cesses lies in the fact that at Harvard they make 
boating a work and at Yale play.’ How often 
do we hear now that same saying that the win- 
ners make of their sports a serious piece of 
hard work, and yet I fancy, unless condi- 
tions have changed most marvelously since 
we “old grads” were in college and taking 
part, that the sport of it is a good deal with 
the winners still, while the losers have the 
serious end. I never saw any work that was 
harder to do than to finish a losing game, or 
bring up the rear of a boating procession. 


IN BASE BALL Yale wound up the season with 
the usual commencement blaze, Harvard being 
made victims for the holiday of the returned 
alumni. The game was rather slow, beginning 
with a long delay of over an hour because the 
Harvard men had lost their ball suits. Carter 
put a fitting close to his career by pitching a 
masterly game, only two hits being made off 
his delivery. When Trudeau replaced him, 
Carter went to second, and there, almost at 
once, was called upon to make a magnificent 
stop of a grounder well over toward first. He 
threw his long body forward and in reaching 
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out just managed to secure the ball, and the 
crowd were glad of another opportunity to 
cheer their idol. 

Yale’s batting in one or two innings, particu- 
larly when they secured the three runs in the 
sixth, was sharp and clean. Highlands pitched 
a steady game and watched his men closely. 
Both Scannell and Greenway threw well to 
second and stealing was not a safe pastime. 
The audience was happy and easy throughout 
the game, as the score was not close enough to 
‘“‘ get upon their nerves,” and the old graduates 
furnished more than the usual amount of 
amusement with their bands and general hur- 
rah. 
Yale won the decisive game from Princeton 
after the score was 7 to 1 against her, and such 
a finish after the best pitcher was knocked out 
of the box, goes far toward redeeming some of 
the errors shown. Both in this game and in 
the Harvard game at Cambridge, Yale’s batting 
showed up well, which only demonstrates the 
old saying that the college nine that can bat 
can have the championship. Certainly the 
usual trouble with college nines is that they 
can field better than they can bat, and the mis- 
take made by the coaches lies in the fact that 
they forget that the average American boy 
“ plays ball,” as he calls it, from the “ time he 
is knee high” until he enters college. That 
“playing ball,” is much more fielding than 
batting. The boy gets about one-tenth the 
amount of practice at batting that he does in 
picking up balls, catching flies and throwing. 
Then the college coach takes him in hand and 
spends just about as much time on his fielding 
as he does on his batting, so that the actual 
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rating of the player would be much lower for 
batting than for fielding. Some time we shall 
change all that and the college nine which is 
coached nine-tenths of the time on batting and 
one-tenth of the time on fielding will surprise 
everyone by winning all its games. 


Two oF the most noted men of the college 
athletic year, from July 1, 1894, to July 1 
of 1895, are R. D. Wrenn, of Harvard, and L. 
P. Sheldon, of Yale. Both these men were 
called upon to represent America and show 
that the American collegian was a match for 
his rival from across the water, and both were 
called upon when the odds were by no means 
favoring the American. Robert D. Wrenn 
had seen Goodbody defeat some of our best 
tennis players, men who, by the published 
writings of several of our best critics, were 
classed as Wrenn’s superiors. Not only did 
the odds seem against him, but when the match 
was half over Wrenn’s friends began to fear 
that the Irishman was destined to dispose of 
him as he had of the other American cracks 
who had faced him on those same Newport 
courts. But Wrenn’s pluck and coolness were 
undaunted, he never lost his head, but kept 
playing better and better as his adversary made 
the fight harder, until at last Goodbody suc- 
cumbed, and the set match and cup were 
Wrenn’s. In the fall Wrenn went in as’ 
quarter-back upon the Harvard football team, 
and the same steady, plucky and well-judged 
style characterized his work there. He was 
not to be fooled, not to be upset, not to be 
caught off his guard for a moment, and his 
play was something to be spoken as well of 
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in the way of passing and interfering as 
ever exhibited on the gridiron. This spring 
he has played on the Harvard ball nine, and 
there, for a third time in a year, he has 
demonstrated his ability as an all-round athlete. 
It is safe to say that no man among our col- 
legians has equaled Wrenn’s all-round work 
of the past year. 

Louis P. Sheldon went over last summer as 
one of the Yale team to meet Oxford in track 
athletics. The particular event in which his 
best chance lay was in the broad jump, but 
even there he was expected to meet a man whose 
record was correspondingly better than Shel- 
don’s, and the meeting was to be upon the 
trounds of the Englishmen. But Sheldon is 
one of those ever reliable performers who, 
while their records may not be up to those o 
their competitors, can always, when the occa- 
sion arises, make that extra effort and surpass 
hemselves in the attempt to win. He not 
only defeated the Oxford man Fry in the broad 
jump, but added another half point to Yale’s 
score by tying the Englishman at the high 
jump. A year ago he also made, under some- 
what similar conditions, a jump against Bloss, 
of Harvard, at the Yale-Harvard games in 
New Haven, that gave the victory to Yale. He 
is now a senior at Yale and the newly elected 
captain of the track athletic team, which will 
meet Cambridge, October 5, at New York. 


OVER-CANVASSED she possibly is at present, 
this Valkyrie III., but whether the showing 
made over the course of the Mud Hook Yacht 
Club can be taken as cause for extreme con- 
fidence on the part of the American Syndicate 
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is another question. Some of the best of the 
English yachtsmen have said she was too 
heavily sparred and that she will have to be 
trimmed down. But that trimming down is 
possible ; and, although at the present writing, 
we have only one drifting match, and this bad 
defeat to judge by, there are plenty who believe 
that she can be put into shape to make a very 
different showing. The Ailsa was a bit 
tender, too, a short time ago, but she stood up 
almost as stiffly as the Britannia in the last 
race. There was no dead to windward work, 
and the Britannia had things her own way 
in the close and in free reaching, in both of 
which she is better than the Ailsa and 
certainly immensely better than the Valkyrie 
ITT. as now rigged. Then, too, the Britan- 
via was much better handled throughout the 
race than was the Valkyrie III. Several of 
the English papers say that the Ai/sa is the 
best of the trio now, and the slight alterations 
that have been made in her helped her tre- 
mendously in the stiff wind. But for all that 
the Valkyrie III. is the boat that will be 
sent over. There was a good deal of experi- 
menting in the Valkyrie III. sailing, which 
the English papers have commented upon as 
indifference and seeming carelessness. She 
throws a very heavy wash, which the Eng- 
lishmen do not like, whereas in her former 
race she slipped through the water in such 
light air that it seemed impossible to tell where 
she got her power. 

It was made manifest at the Mud Hook race 
that under a whole sail breeze she labors 
terribly, and it is a wonder that nothing gave 
way as the gusts struck her, and she heeled 
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over with her rails under water and her spars 
almost touching. There may have been more 
or less deception in the way the race was sailed, 
but there is one conclusion which it is possible to 
reach, and that is that the Englishmen are not 
satisfied, and believe that her heavy wash is 
due in a great measure to the fact that her 
beam is too great. The second day’s racing 
showed her in better colors, and there are now 
plenty ready to say “‘ jockeying,” and to tell us 
that she could have beaten Britannia twenty 
minutes in the former race had she been sailed 
to win. 

Meanwhile the Defender, even if she did 
stick in her ways, has given a good account of 
herself against the Colonia. 


But Americans are not to be deceived by 
any feeling of undue confidence which might 
grow out of these early trials of Mr. Watson’s 
boat. It has come now to be a most serious 
rivalry between the Herreshoffs and Mr. Wat- 
son, but for all that the two boats this year 
have approached one another in a remarkable 
way. 

The Defender promises to give the Val- 
kyrie III. a great race at slipping through the 
water even in a light wind, for she has not so much 
beam, and so far as her trials have shown is 
not going to throw the wash that the English 
boat will. In her trial with the Colonia she 
certainly more than answered the expectations 
of her builder and friends, and now she is to 
have a little more canvas put on her because 
she stands up so well under what she has. 

In the comparison of time in stays between her- 
self and the Valkyrie III., she is said to be 
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within two seconds of what was called remark- 
able time by the Valkyrie III., and that is 
one of the crack points about Mr. Watson’s 
boat. 

The Defender’s trial with the Vigilant was 
not very satisfactory, but as far as it went it 
showed the former’s superiority in reaching 
and in stays. Some of the old salts at Bristol 
declare that the Defender can give Vigilant 
fifteen to twenty minutes in a fifty mile race. 
Pictures of Defender and Valkyrie III. show 
a marked similarity, and it seems that the 
American builder has come around to the 
English cutter model more than the English- 
man to our centerboard. We expect to see 
the Englishman win one heat at least out of 
three this fall, and predict the closest race in 
the history of America’s Cup. 


- THE DISASTROUS defeat of Cornell at Henley 
will be sincerely regretted by all American col- 
leges. By boatingmen generally it has been 
believed that a stroke as high as forty-six was 
disadvantageous when everything was taken 
into consideration—that is, the great length of 
time it takes to get men into form and the pos- 
sibility of the men standing such a pace 
through the days of training. Our English 
cousins, too, would probably have used it long 
ago over the Henley course, if it was of value. 
As mentioned earlier in these columns, strange 
things have been done with high strokes before 
this, and some exceptional crews have made, in 
odd years, remarkable time. But when one 
considers that even at a thirty-six stroke a man 
can pull himself completely out in a mile if he 
does not know how to row it, and that if he 
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does, at a thirty-six stroke his lungs and heart 
have a much better chance than they do at the 
rapid shuttle work of forty-six, it seems that 
crews which figure on keeping up anything 
over forty, even in a short race, will always, 
sooner or later, come to grief. If any crew in 
the world could stand sucha pace it would be 
a crew trained by Courtney, for he has had 
better luck with this style than anyone else, 
and has plenty of material to try it on, so as to 
get the best in point of fitness. Cornell’s crew 
at Poughkeepsie rowed a plucky, hard race, 
and, as Guy Richards of Columbia said, “ they 
had plenty of sand.” But with all their pluck 
and all their sand their stroke is not a good 
one for head wind or bad water, and Columbia 
took it out of them in very easy style. 


At HEntey the inevitable pumping day after 
day for weeks told its tale, and when the firtal 
time of action came, the crew were not fit, and 
the Englishmen laughed in their sleeves and 
won the race. 

That the Englishmen took the walk-over 
against Leander very hard indeed, no one can 
doubt who reads their sporting papers. The 
reiterated cry after the Cornell defeat, “ Served 
you right for yesterday,” expresses very nearly 
the sentiment shown in most of the papers; 
but as the Cornell coxswain is said to have 
turned and asked the umpire if they should go 
on, it seems that under his order they followed 
directions. 

The pity of it all is the feeling stirred up 
against the sportsmanship of American colleges. 
No keener match-maker lives than the English- 
man and he isa hard man indeed to get conces- 
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sions from in the preliminary arrangements. 
But his whole nation loves sport, and prefers a 
losing race to a walk-over at any time. 

The heading of Pastime’s column is his 
belief : 

“Play not for gain, but sport. Who plays 
for more than he can lose with pleasure, stakes 
his heart.” 

The Cornell crew at Henley might have 
pulled over the course and then, in a sports- 
manlike spirit, refused to claim the race and 
offered to row Leander again. They did not 
do this, and their action shows up rather dis- 
advantageously when compared with the Eton 
crew the day following. We quote the Sun’s 
account : 

“The Eton College crew won the final heat 
for the Ladies’ Plate, beating the St. John’s 
College Oxford crew easily. Number 2 in 
the Eton boat caught a crab at the third stroke 
and fell on his back in the boat. The crew 
stopped rowing at once, and the St. John’s Col- 
lege crew also stopped, although they had a 
good lead, and returned to the post for a fresh 
start amid tremendous cheering on all sides. 
At the second attempt Eton got away in good 
style and led all the way to the finish, which 
they reached in 7 minutes 25 seconds. The 
St. John’s College crew, seeing they were beaten, 
stopped rowing when a quarter of a mile away 
from the winning post.” 

ALTHOUGH it appeared for a time as if the 
excessive modesty of Harvard would deprive 
us of the pleasure of seeing an International 
Intercollegiate track meeting this fall, it is now 
settled that Cambridge, the winner of the 
Oxford-Cambridge games, will meet Yale, the 
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winners of the Yale-Harvard and Intercollegi- 
ate contests in this country, in October. There 
are many graduates, both Harvard and Yale 
men, who are extremely sorry that the challenge 
was not taken in its original form, and the con- 
test to be between a picked team of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the best men of Harvard 
and Yale. Not to go into other matters, the 
long list of athletic events and contests in 
which Harvard and Yale have taken part made 
them the natural selection of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and it would have been far from an 
undue assumption of superiority had Harvard 
accepted the challenge in the spirit in which it 
was offered. 

This spirit of exaggerating the value of a 
present victory, and taking too keenly the sting 
of defeat is the one which does more to harm 
our intercollegiate sports in this country than 
any other, and the question of championships 
and leagues is one upon which the Harvard 
committee’s opinions have been such as to sug- 
gest frequent inconsistencies. 
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HARVARD AND THE ENGLISH 
CHALLENGE. 


Everyone has a right to refuse an invitation 
or decline a challenge, and when one does so it 
is customary to give some reason for such 
action. Where there is no apparent reason 
for declining, or where one does not wish to 
give the true reason, it is customary to use 
great care in the selection of some excuse with 
which no fault can be found, for such excuses 
are always narrowly scrutinized. 

We do not know whether to hope that Pro- 
fessor Ames has given his true reasons for 
declining the Oxford and Cambridge challenge 
on behalf of Harvard, or to hope that the rea- 
sons given by him are in the nature of excuses 
only. If they are real, they are bad; if they 
are excuses, they are disingenuous. No one 
considers them satisfactory, and Mr. Horan, the 
Cambridge president, ascribes the refusal to 
the feeling between Harvard and Yale, ignor- 
ing Professor Ames’s reasons. 

There are two reasons, either of which might 
be considered good, why Harvard should decline 
to join with Yale in competition with Oxford 
and Cambridge. Of these the first is that Har- 
vard may feel that she does not wish to partici- 
pate in any further contests against or in con- 
junction with Yale, while Yale maintains the 
position she has taken with regard to football. 
That position, as was pointed out in the last 
number of THE BACHELOR, is not well taken, 
and it would be quite consistent on the part of 
Harvard to refuse to play in any sport with a 
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university that refuses to play with her in one. 

A second reason might be that Harvard 
could not at the moment put an adequate team 
in the field. That also would be a good reason, 
and one that might be stated, albeit since 
the games were to have been here, it would 
have been well enough, other things being eqaul, 
for Harvard to have gone in for what she was 
worth. But when Professor Ames declines on 
the ground that the acceptance of the challenge 
would involve assumptions of superiority on the 
part of Harvard over other American colleges 
we cannot see the force of the argument. As 
a matter of sport the question is simply 
whether two American colleges shall meet two 
English colleges which challenge them in field 
sports. 

Again, even if the sending or the acceptance 
of such a challenge did imply some assumptions 
of prominence, what could be the objection ? 
It is true that the English challenge does imply 
that Harvard and Yale are, in certain respects, 
the most prominent colleges in the United 
States, and this implication may well be 
admitted as a fact without anyone’s feelings 
being hurt by it. 

Professor Ames states as a further reason for 
declining that Harvard should avoid all appear- 
ance of exclusiveness to sister universities. In 
the first place, to have accepted the challenge 
would not have been to wear the appearance of 
exclusiveness, and there is no graduate nor 
undergraduate of any university in the 
country into whose patriotic and jealous head 
this idea would have come had the challenge 
been accepted, nor would anyone have had a 
word to say, except of encouragement. 
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To decline the challenge, on the other hand, 
on the ground stated makes Harvard appear to 
take toward other colleges a patronizing attitude 
which she has never adopted, and which other 
colleges, if they believed it existed, might well 
resent. It makes her decline to accept the 
civility of a friend unless similar civilities are 
extended to her deserving, but unrecognized, 
sisters. Such a position is ridiculous, untenable, 
and does not exist. Moreover, since there is 
not time in a single year for each college to 
meet every other in all sports, there must be 
exclusiveness, not apparent, but real; an 
exclusiveness founded on the necessities of the 
case; one which has always existed and has 


-never been misunderstood. 


Prof. Ames refers to the fact that Harvard 
won only third place in the last competition 
among American universities, and seems to 
imply that the proposed contest must be re- 
garded as a representative affair and that Har- 
vard is therefore unworthy to represent Ameri- 
can universities. This is an awkward sug- 
gestion. American colleges are not athletic 
associations. The point is not to arrange a 
contest between the colleges which happen at 
any time to stand first and second in athletic 
games, but rather to have a contest between 
Harvard and Yale, as institutions of learning, 
to see what they can do in the way of athletics, 
against two other English universities. But if 
we must regard athletic pre-eminence only in 
this matter, it is frivolous to suggest that Har- 
vard is not fit to represent with Yale the field 
sports of American universities simply because 
Professor Ames did not happen to have a strong 
team this year. So far as the record goes, 
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the first place has never been won by any 
university except Harvard and Yale. Since 
1884 Yale has been first four times, and Har- 
vard seven times. Up to this year the second 
place has been held seven times by Yale, three 
times by Harvard, and only once by any other 
college. These points are so plain and so gen- 
erally understood by Harvard men, that we 
feel justified in wondering whether Prof. Ames 
has given his real reasons for not allowing his 
men to go in. 

We couch our conclusions advisedly in these 
parental terms, and we think this is a fitting 
opportunity to touch on what we believe is 
proving itself to be a vital weakness in the 
management of Harvard athletics—a weakness 
which is in a great measure responsible for her 
lack of success. There was a time when col- 
lege athletics seemed about to overwhelm all 
other university activities, and it was at this 
very time that the college authorities awoke to 
the fact that they were very important. How 
to foster athletics without letting them obliter- 
ate the curriculum, was a problem that pre- 
sented itself to the faculties and boards of over- 
seers, and Harvard thought she had found the 
solution of that problem in the paternal care 
of an athletic committee. One result of this 
course has been that she has so hampered and 
shackled her athletes that they do not have and 
cannot possibly have that independent ambition 
to work out their own victories, and to be 
responsible for their behavior, that is absolutely 
essential to success. No doubt there are other 
reasons why Harvard wins nothing in these 
days; but one element of failure may surely be 
found in the substitution of discontent for 
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harmony, and dependence for self-reliance 
among the students. 

We believe that a university is primarily a 
seat of learning, and ghould make a schedule of 
learning that shall leave time for athletic 
sports without administering them. Having 
done this, the establishment should stand by 
its schedule, leaving the students to fight their 
own battles as best they may, and to take their 
degrees, if they can, and all without direct 
governmental interference. If the faculty 
regulate the details of undergraduate athletics 
they are responsible for all that is said and 
done. This creates a division of interest that 
often puts the faculty in awkward positions. 
They cannot do, without seeming undignified, 
many things that would be quite proper for the 
students to do on their own responsibility. In 
these cases the interests of athletics are always 
sacrificed to the dignity of the university, and it 
could hardly be otherwise. 

We do not know how far the Athletic Com- 
mittee at Harvard is considered a successful 
institution by the authorities ; we doubt whether 
it has increased. order, or raised scholarship, 
but we feel certain that it has crippled Har- 
vard’s athletics. We are in favor of its 
abolition, so that some experiment of a more 
advanced and democratic nature may be tried. 
In other words, we find that athletic sports are 
only successful where the students manage 
their own contests, and where they know that 
as long as they keep the college rules they will 
not be interfered with at every step by the 
faculty ‘for their best good.” 

A HarvarD GRADUATE. 
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HARVARD'S DECLINATION of the Oxford- 
Cambridge challenge was to be expected from 
the indications she gave of her proposed future 
attitude toward Yale. Yale graduates were 
disappointed in Harvard’s refusal to join with 
Yale, because they hoped that it would be the 
opportunity for a scene of forgiveness and 
charitable feeling. There is no feeling of 
“envy, hatred or malice” between the old 
grads, who like to see their colleges fight it out 
every year, and some of us have been so long 
out of college that our dearest friends are now 
of the “opposing factions.” These same old 
fogies believe that the “antagonism” dis- 
played is provincial and absurd. It is no 
longer possible for us to joke with a Harvard 
man over his college defeats—he seems so sore, 
so hurt about it. It savors of the race track 
and the professional baseball league—the 
peculiar tone which seems to have been 
adopted. We believe that Yale ought to 
send a coach over to Cambridge every year 
until Harvard learns the best stroke, and learns 
how to adopt the best system of training ; that 
both colleges—and all American colleges— 
should be more generous and good-natured in 
their sports, and that if this cannot come to be 
the customary thing, then the sports had better 
go. Doubtless the use of professionals to coach 
and to train men has a great deal to do with 
this prize fighter spirit. The same ‘ pro- 
fessional” spirit is shown by Cornell at Henley 
when the Leander crew does not start; they 
pull over the course in order to “win at all 
hazards.” No wonder they were well hissed 
when, the day following, they went to pieces in 
their race with the Trinity crew. What a 
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curious idea the English must have of our 
college athletes! College men become imbued 
with the mean, ungentlemanly and narrow 
ideas of these small-minded professionals. 
We believe that the crews at New London 
ought to fraternize, instead of seeking out 
shady coves in which to practice, and trying to 
hide their “form” from one another. We 
believe that victory is not the great thing— 
the race—the sport is the thing. We older 
Yale men want Harvard to win now and then. 
We are tired of processions. More recent 
grads may call this heresy if they please (and 
undergrads will probably call it blasphemy !) 
but, mind you, we don’t want Harvard to win 
unless she surpasses. We don’t want the 
“form” that Yale shows lowered—because of 
the sport. Yale has won a proud position— 
and won it on merit. She has the true sports- 
man’s blood, and those that beat her have a 
hard task; but her methods, her ways, her 
systems must be, and doubtless they are, open 
to everyone. Her stroke has been in successful 
use for many years—there is no secret of row- 
ing locked up in Bob Cook’s capacious head 
not known to everyone. We believe we know 
him well enough to say that he would accept 
an invitation from Harvard to run up and look 
over their crew, and that he would place at 
their disposal some of his valuable time. For 
the sake of the sport the Watson stroke should 
be defeated, just the same as, for the sake of 
the sport, the famous Wilbur Bacon stroke which 
won in ’65, should in ’95 be defeated, or the 
quick pumping stroke of Courtney, the pro- 
fessional, should be defeated. Harvard should 
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send a man to England to learn rowing—or to 
New Haven. 

The Cornell crews this year have not cov- 
ered their heads with laurels, and it will be 
little credit for Harvard to beat Cornell’s 
“third” crew next year—the faculty and 
trustees, not unaware of the Henley Regatta as 
a capital advertising medium, intending to send 
their two best crews to England to try and 
recover their lost prestige. Further exhibitions 
of rowing as taught by Watson, and as taught 
by Courtney will do no good to college rowing, 
for both strokes are discarded by the best 
crews on either side of the water as_prac- 
tically obsolete. 

Talking with many Harvard grads, I find 
that they are loath to leave the annual con- 
tests with Yale, and in all probability the two 
colleges will be united again before the year is 
out. The Yale News openly asserts that this 
will be the case. 

As was pointed out in our last number Yale 
has not demanded an apology from Harvard,— 
a fact which the newspapers do not seem to 
understand, Yale in Capt. Thorne’s letter 
merely stating that they did not think arrange- 
ments for the football game next fall should 
be made unless satisfactory statements were 
made showing that Harvard did not believe the 
charges made by Dr. Brooks against Yale. 

And, for heaven’s sake, let us have an end 
of this bull-dog, professional, standoff spirit! 

A YaLe GRADUATE. 
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Some New Magazines.—The Chap Book of Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball has become familiar to everyone. It 
has made a deserved success. It is unique. It is 
small in quantity, but the quality is often good. It 
may be said to be the first of the so-called “« magazines 
of protest ”’—protest against the heavy, illustrated 
tomes of “choice family reading” put out every month 
by the great monthlies. It has an advertisement in 
large letters in many papers recently, saying “ The 
Chap Book is one year old.” Is it aware of the dangers 
of a second summer? The last two or three numbers 
betray no sense of feebleness which makes us dread an 
untoward and speedy dissolution of this dainty infant. 

Mr. James Ford, in his amusing little book The 
Literary Workshop, pointed out last winter, that the 
“great monthlies’”’ were possibly havinga baneful 
effect upon American literature because, as it seemed 
to Mr. Ford, their editors were somewhat inclined 
to ignore the new, the novel and the original, and 
to feed the long-suffering public the commonplace, 
the truly good and the tasteless. The great monthlies 
may claim that they are really helping along the good, 
the pure and the beautiful, and as far as their illus- 
trations go, to them is due a great advance in the art, 
these last twenty years. As to reading matter, it is 
only just to say that their standard is high, and many 
seribblers there be who have found it so. In praise of 
Harpers be it said that they permitted their columns 
to Trilby’s use; that they have always been open to 
the dialectitians ; they have certainly given us Mary 
Wilkins and Richard Harding Davis, and they are ever 
on the alert for that will-o’-the-wisp, the new genius. 
No stronger story has ever appeared in an American 
magazine than Mrs. Humphry Ward’s The Story of 
Bessie Costrell, finished in July Scribner’s. Robert 
Grant, always amusing, interesting and clever, has 
found an abiding place in Scribner’s. Long may he 
dwell in that delightful shelter! We wish we could 
say the same to Miss Abbe Goodloe with her solemn 
stories of girls’ colleges. Her touch is too deadly 
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serious. The Century is—the Century still, and in 
1995 will it be still—this Century ? 

No doubt Americans are hard to please. It is very 
easy to throw aside the current Century or Harper’s 
and say : « Dull—awfully dull—nothing in them ”—but 
perhaps the dullness is in the reader. We seek to be 
amused, not instructed. We seek new forms. Skir- 
mishers are out all along the line. There is the 
exquisite little Bibelot, giving us reprints each month 
of the most charming little classic songs, whether it be 
of Sappho, of Francois Villon, of William Blake, or 
of the English dramatic poets of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In March last it gave us some 
of Symonds’ translations of Wine, Women and Song— 
medieval Latin students’ songs, “to the best of which 
we may with certainty assign the seventy-five years 
between 1150 and 1225.” «This Goliardic poetry 
stands alone,” says Symonds, “because it was no out- 
come of feudalism or ecclesiasticism ; because it has no 
tincture of chivalrous or mystic piety; because it 
implies no metaphysical determination ; because it 
is pagan in the sense of being natural : because it is 
devoid of allegory, and, finally, because it is emphati- 
cally humanistic.” 

The Bibelot is to be thanked for reviving an interest 
in these old student songs—songs showing the love of 
wine, girls and music, and showing the unchanging phil- 
osophy of youth: 


« As Doctor Martin Luther sang, 
¢ Who loves not wine, woman and song 
He is a fool his whole life long.’ ” 


The Song of the Open Road, a song of two vaga- 
bond students (of the class of 1175 ?) is full of gayety 
and abandon: 


« We in our wandering, 
Blithesome and squandering ; 
Tara—tantara—teino ! 


Eat to satiety, 
Drink with propriety; 
Tara—tantara—teino ! 
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Laugh—till our sides we split, 
Rags on our hides we fit ; 
Tara—tantara—teino ! 


Jesting eternally, 
Quaffing—infernally ; 
Tara—tantara—teino ! ” 


and so on, a rollicking, jolly old Latin student song of 
sixteen verses. What is prettier than this little pict- 
ure of a lot of students in the spring woods—say the 
spring of 1195: 


“ Now let young men gather flowers, 
On their foreheads bind them, 
Maidens pluck them from the bowers. 
Then, when they have twined them, 
Breathe perfume from bud and bloom 
«Where young love reposes. 
And into the meadows so 
All together laughing go 
Crowned with ruddy roses.” 


Youth is always the same in 1195 and 1895—com- 
plaining of Age and Thrift—as in The Example of the 
Rose: 


«“ We will take no heed to-day, 
Have no thought for thrift this hour, 
Thrift whose uncongenial power 
Laws on youth imposes.” 


“ Occasionally,” says Mr. Symonds, “ the student’s 
passion assumes a romantic tone, as in the case 
of the following serenade to a girl called Flos- 
de-Spina in the Latin. Whether that was her real 
name, or was only used for poetical purposes, does not 
admit of debate now. Anyhow, Flos-de-Spina, Fior- 
di-Spina, Fleur-d’épine and English Flower-o’-the-thorn 
are all of them pretty names for a girl.” It is curious 
to see the old medieval Latin blossom and bloom again 
under Symonds’ nice touch. Here is the last verse of 
the old song : 
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«‘T with her love am thralled and taken, 
Whose flower doth flower, bud bloom and waken. 
Sweet were the labor, light the burden, 
Could mouth kiss mouth for wage and guerdon. 
No touch of lips my wound ean still 
Unless two hearts grow one, one will, 
One longing! Flower of flowers—Farewell! ” 


And The Invitation to the Dance: 


«‘ Cast aside dull books and thought, 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play. 
Take the pleasure Spring hath brought 
In youth’s opening holiday. 


* * * * 


«‘ So the Spring of Life slips by, 
Frozen winter comes apace. 
Strength is lessened silently, 
Care writes wrinkles on our face. 
Bloofl dries up and courage fails us, 
Pleasures dwindle, joy decreases. 
Till old age at length assails us 
With his troop of illnesses.” 


A Carol of Wine. 


“In dulci Jubilo 
Sing we—make merry so ! 
Since our heart’s pleasure 
Latet in poculo 
Drawn from the cask, good measure 
Pro hoe convivio 
Nune, nune, bibito ! 


O crater parvule ! 

How my soul yearns for thee ! 
Make me now merry, 

O potus optime, 

Claret or hock or sherry ! 

Et vos concinite 

Vivant Socii! 


The German students, at the funeral of a comrade, 
often sing the fine old song De Contemptu Mundi, a 
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serious and solemn song of deep religious feeling, and 
then sing,as by way of bravado, Gaudeamus igitur. The 
igitur referring to the death, the shortness of life, and 
therefore the need of rejoicing “while young life’s 
before us.” 


‘«‘ Brief is life—and brevity 
Briefly shall be ended. 
Death comes like a whirlwind strong, 
Bears us with his blast along, 
None shall be defended.” 


«“ Gaudeamus”’ is, we learn with regret, passing away 
from common use in our colleges. At Yale it has been 
associated with some of the most exciting and trying 
scenes in the history of the college ; old grads., when 
they come back once again for class meetings, sing it as 
the monks used to sing their hymns, without effort of 
memory, but because the Latin words had become 
“engraven on their hearts.” It is a stirring, solemn, 
tragic old Pagan hymn—the hymn of youth—and the 
sadness of the fleetingness of youth. The modern 
jocular college songs cannot compare with it. 


The next “new magazine of protest” on our table is 
the Philistine, published in East Aurora, N. Y. It, too, is 
small, daintily printed, and somewhat “funny.” From 
it we learn (p. 31) that “the Century, it is said, will 
insert a page or two of reading matter between the 
Italian Art and the ads.” ‘Ginger used to be in 
evidence in magazines and pumpkin pies, squash is a 
prominent ingredient now.” ‘ Godey’s is very gay in 
its second childhood.” There are many grinds on Mr. 
Edward W. Bok, who seems at the present time to be 
the representative “hustler” in literary matters. Mr. 
Bok may or may not be related to the ingenious dentist 
of Fordham, the present owner of the famous Poe cot- 
tage, who observed not long ago to the writer: “ Folks 
will pay a little more, I guess, to have their teeth 
drawd in the room where Poe wrote the Raven. Oh— 
literature is all right if you work it right—I intend to 
revamp some of Poe’s best works and git ’em printed 
in the leading Westchester County newspapers. Yes, 
sir, he’s been a dead coon too long in this country, yes, 
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sir, oh, there’s money in literature if you work it right 
—not money for the author, p’r’aps (for they do say 
that Poe went off to Baltimore, an’ got drunk, an’ 
never paid his rent)—but money to the man as works 
the author—see ?” The Philistine lights playfully on 
Mr. Bok, and perhaps this alone is sufficient excuse for 
its raison d’etre. 


The Lark, published in San Francisco, as a take off 
on the Chap Book, is also amusing and flippant. The 
Horn Book is apparently a serious-minded little maga- 
zine of the same size as the Chap Book, but without 
any attempt at wit or humor. The Occasional Maga- 
zine, of Halifax, is a similar under-sized monthly which 
has a story of Conan Doyle’s to recommend it. The 
Yellow Book has some very stupid and unpleasant 
stories of late—stories without literary merit—excruci- 
ating and—nasty. 


Chips is a weak little imitation of the Chap Book 
nicely printed—but rather solemn. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East, by HENRY 
Norman (Scribner’s)—We have in this admirable 
volume of 600 pp. a political picture of China, Korea, 
Japan, Siam, Malaya, and the effect of British, French, 
Russian, Spanish and Portuguese “interference.” 
There is no literary effect, rather a newspaper effect, 
in Mr. Norman’s work, as was evident in his first volume, 
Real Japan. National and political facts are made 
of chief importance. Mr. Norman is an English 
Liberal, and he is in sympathy with English rule in the 
East, and gives his reasons. With all her thousand 
foibles, prejudices, errors of judgment, and defects of 
character—he shows that the East is better for Great 
Britain’s Empire. There is, we admit, a sense of fair- 
ness—a sportsmanlike sense of justice in the English- 
man’s willingness to criticise his own performances— 
and to try and improve upon them. One reading this 
really important work is assured that England is the 
leaven that leaveneth the whole lump of the world. 
That French rule is debasing, Spanish and Portuguese 
rule—of no account, and that to England all other 
nations supposed to be civilized, owe an immense debt. 
of gratitude. 
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As for Japan, Mr. Norman grows eloquent over “ the 
child of the world’s old age.” «Until to-day the 
world has not taken Japan quite seriously, in spite of 
the thousands of travelers who have visited her and the 
hundreds of volumes that have been written about her. 
But now that she has been seen sword in hand, sweep- 
ing the Chinese hordes out of Korea and Manchuria, 
driving the Chinese ships off the sea, and capturing 
their principal fortress in the course of a morning, and, 
at the same time, concluding a treaty with Great 
Britain on equal terms—Japan stands no longer in 
need of the enconiums and prophecies of her friends.” 
«In a quarter of a century she has sprung from an 
Oriental despotism . . . toa nation whose army 
and navy may meet those of contemporary Europe on 
equal terms ; whose laws will bear comparison with 
any in existence; whose manufactures are driving 
Western producers from the field ; whose art work has 
created a new standard of taste abroad ; whose educa- 
tion has produced a band of experts second to none ; 
whose official statistics, for truthfulness and elabora- 
tion, leave many Western nations far behind.” Japan 
has, the last few years, bounded forward to foremost 
rank among the nations because it was not first sub- 
dued by Great Britain. From out of Mr. Norman’s 
own book it may be proved that in whatever Eastern 
province England has “interfered” it meant the death 
of such an one politically. Of China she has been the 
“friend ” and “constant benefactor ”—and China is 
now shown to be, as we have said, a house of cards. 
England has pushed the opium trade in China for 
political as well as for trade reasons. There are two 
sides to England’s « friendliness” and “ protection.” 
Japan is civilizing itself, by itself. Presently all the 
beautiful poetry of the land of the chrysanthemum will 
give way to the prose of the manufacturer and the 
tradesman. It will press forward as a 
pushing, thriving American State pushes for- 


ward. “When,” says Mr. Norman, “Japan 
rings with the rattle of machinery ; when the railway 
becomes a feature of her scenery; when the boiler 
chimney has defaced her choicest spots, as the paper- 
makers have already defaced the delights of Oji ; when 
the traditions of yashiki and shizoku alike are all 
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finally engulphed in the barrack room ; when her art 
reckons its output by the thousand dozen; when the 
peasant has been exchanged for the factory hand ; the 
kimono for the slop suit, the exquisite tea house for the 
music hall, the geisha for the lion comique, and the 
daimio for the beer-hall—Japan will have good cause 
to doubt whether she has made a wise bargain.” True 
enough—and Japan will cease to be interesting to the 
traveler, and only interesting to the drummer! Two 
other recent books about Japan are : 


Lotus-time in Japan, by Henry T. Frxcxk (Scrib- 
ner’s), Out of the East, by LAFcADIO HEARN (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.)—The Japan-China war has brought 
out numerous books of travel in the East, and there is 
no more sympathetic traveler than Henry Finck, and 
no traveler who better reproduces the languid Eastern 
atmosphere than Hearn. The 20th century will doubt- 
less bring China and Japan as near to us as Italy. 
When S. Wells Williams brought out «The Middle 
Kingdom,” in 1858, it came to English speaking 
peoples in the nature of a revelation—it was as if a 
traveler had returned from the moon, or from Saturn. 
Japan—the “miniature land”—with its one-storied 
houses, its men the average height of our women, the 
women not over four feet five inches, where chickens 
and their eggs are about the size of our pigeons, where 
tobacco pipes and wine cups seem to have been made 
for dolls, where carriages are little Kurumas of the 
size of baby carriages, and horses men ; where puns are 
admired, and plagiarism extolled ; and “where pupils 
dismiss their teacher”; where milk, cheese and butter 
have only lately been known; where the women tell 
their real age ; dancing is done by hired girls ; court- 
ship by proxy ; where they read from the end of the 
book, from right to left ; where everything is topsy- 
turvy—a bride wears mourning ; ghosts are welcomed ; 
theaters are in the A.M., the old men fly kites and the 
boys look gravely on—where they follow the veins of 
coal upward instead of downward into the mountain,* 
where the art of kissing is unknown, and fireworks are 
fired in the daytime—from the day when Commodore 
Perry, in 1853, opened up Japan to “ foreign devils ”— 


* Lotus-time, etc., p. 168. 
t Ibid., p. 75. 
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till now, when we are opening our eyes in wonder at 
Japan’s prowess—Japan is the most fascinating of 
countries. Almost everything is done exactly the 
opposite of our way. They eat pickles with their rice 
cakes instead of syrup; wash their dishes in cold 
water ; build their houses of light materials, never of 
stone; in entering a house they take off their shoes— 
we, our hats; the abdomen, not the heart, is the seat 
of the affections ; they cultivate plum and cherry trees 
for their flowers, not their fruit ; carry babies on their 
backs, not in their arms ; place their horses in tail first 
in their stalls ; they always place the town first in 
addressing a letter and name last. This reversal of 
all our notions points to the use of Japan as a mirror 
for ourselves. Everything we do is reversed—which is 
the right way? The slower they can ride the better 
they are suited—we must needs break a record every 
summer. Lord Chancellor Eldon was once asked by a 
celebrated barrister : «In all conscience and the temple 
of truth—if all the cases decided in the law courts of 
England from the time of Coke were reversed—would 
it make any difference to the people of England ?” 
Lord Eldon replied : «« Not the slightest.” So we find 
out in Japan that our ways and manners are unim- 
portant—other people have different notions, perhaps 
better ones. For years the Japanese have afforded us 
merely amusement—we are beginning now, in art, to 
imitate them, and as time goes on their many beautiful 
customs and methods of living may come to be adopted, 
as well as their artistic ideas. And this leads us to 
say that in our universities professorships of Eastern 
languages, history and manners and customs should be 
established. These wonderful nations should be 
studied seriously and carefully. Business opportunities 
for students will grow more frequent in China and 
Japan as the years go on; our students should be 
carefully prepared to avail themselves of Eastern 
opportunities. 

Lafeadio Hearn has married a Japanese girl, and 
has a daughter. He writes in sympathy with his 
adopted country. His Out of the East presents us 
some pictures of life, and some Japanese stories. 
“What can be beautiful in a common stone?” you 
may ask on seeing a collection of these common stones 
from the Shira kawa, for which a Japanese has paid as 
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high as $750 (p. 123). «Many things,” answers the 
author, “but I will mention only one—irregularity.” 
“Until you perceive that the big, rough stone is a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever, you cannot begin to under- 
stand how a Japanese sees Nature.” Lafcadio Hearn, 
with his rare sensitiveness, feels the hard primitive clay 
of these half Mongols beneath their soft silken finish, 
and often speaks of it. No books on the Japanese 
within recent years give a greater realization of the 
common brotherhood of man than these we have 
named. The “strangeness of strangers ”—is passing 
away from the face of the Earth. China and Japan 
are no longer “barbarous.” The world is growing 
akin. 


One of the most amusing college books we have 
seen for some time, and one of the most exquisitely 
printed and bound, is the droll biography by some 
Williams students on their old friend and Campus butt 
—* Bill Pratt, the Saw-buck Philosopher.” The book 
is unique and remarkably well carried out. Bill Pratt, 
who was a harmless sort of lunatic, was a notable in 
Williamstown a few years ago. He orated and sawed 
wood. He made music on his “hymoniky.” He gave 
forth solemn and philosophic utterances as the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Blaze away! Bang-dang with your almighty spinal 
columns, and serried blazes!” 

“If you want a wife, youve got to put magnesia on 
the door latch.” 

«A lady living along his route asked him to go into 
the store and order her a pound of raisins. Going to 
the store Bill stood in front of the entire stock, and 
with a lordly gesture ordered them to “send some 0’ 
them up there.” ‘Some of what?” asked the clerk. 
«Raisins, of course,” said Bill. “How many?” 
inquired the salesman. “A pound,” added Bill. «Up 
where?” was the next question. ‘Why, up to 
Smith’s, of course, who’d you suppose ?—I can’t stand 
here all day answering questions ! ” 

To all old Williams grads Bill Pratt, a relative no 
doubt of old Daniel Pratt, the Great American Trav- 
eler, was a college character whose half crazy 
orations made good sport at odd hours, on the shady 


and beautiful Campus. The book which embalms his 
memory is simply—* rich” ! 











SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 








GIRLS. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls. 4: West 124th Street. 
Mount Morris Park, New York City. 





Opens October rst. 
The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 





176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 
Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 





32 West goth Street. 





Mademoiselle Ruel. 


School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East s6th Street, near Madison Avenue. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 


School for girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 
ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for college. 
10 East 75th Street. 








The Misses Wreaks. 


School for girls. With Kindergarten. 
21 East 74th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 


Collegiate, preparatory, and le F 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 





331 West 85th Street. 


Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 








Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W. 45th St. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 


New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepara- 
tion for college. Special courses. 
713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Julia A. Willey. 
(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 





Madame Henriette Tisne’s French School. 
For girls and children. 433 West End Avenue. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Reopens October 3d. 


The Audubon School, Washington Heights. 

Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M. ELiza AUDUBON, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 
Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 


English and classical school. Certificate accepted by Smith 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 





735 Madison Avenue. 











Miss Crocker. 


School for girls. Primary and advanced work. 
Classes for little boys. 69 East 52d Street. 
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Miss Spence. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 





St. Agnes School. 


tional studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 
and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
Applications for fall, 1895, should be made early. 





ca, N.Y. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 





Houghton Seminary, 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, cul- 
ture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y, 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college ag es courses. For circular address 
Mrs, THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 


out-door exercise. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. For circulars and reports apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, | Principals. 


SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 
For circulars address J. MAX HARK, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 





Miss Porter’s School. 


Farmington, Conn. 





Woodside Seminary. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Seven Gables. 


For girls of allages. Looksto their physical as wellas higher 
mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely appointed 
building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. Native 
French and German Teachers. 20th year. Certificate admits 


to Smith. Direct trains from New York. Address for Catalogue 


Mrs. SARAH S, WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 





Miss Masters’ Boarding School. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





‘Pelham Hall. 
Mrs. J. C. HAZEN. Pelham Manor, N. Y 

















Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner’s 


Home Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 


Will reopen her Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, 
Sept. 28, 1895, for the reception of young ladies, Circulars 
uponapplication. Sixth year. 

160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. European vacation parties. 

1399 and 1401 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 
Sept. 26. Address, for circulars, 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Female Academy. 


Founded 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three courses of 
study. Certificate enters students at Wellesley College Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address Miss L. A. PLYMTON, Principal. 

155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 





Wells College, for Women. 

Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. New building, with modern improvements. 
Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. HyDE and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Advantages of New York. Special instruction in Music and 
Art. Coliege Preparatory and Elective Courses of study. En- 
gagements now for September, 1895. 

Miss JuL1Ia H. FARWELL, Principal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





The Misses Anable’s 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School. Col- 
lege preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


6th year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON, Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 
For Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regular and Elective 
Courses. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 

324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 
The next year will open October 3, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





St. Hilda’s School for Girls. 


Morristown, N. J. 





Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s 


Home School for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1895 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 
Amherst, Mass. 





The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 
Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Cambridge, Mass, 





Willard Hall School for Girls 
Reopens Sept. 18, 1895. Five teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, Mass. 





Mount Holyoke College 


Offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Library, Lab- 
oratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth year 
opens Sept. 13, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 
South Hadley, Mass. 





Home and Day School for Girls. 
“The Elms.”” Miss PORTER, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language, Literature and History. Music and Art, 
Elective Courses of Study. Prevaration for Foreign Travel. 
Careful Home Training and Sociat Culture. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, O. 


Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-ninth ‘year, Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on application.- Stamford, Conn. 











McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn, 





Rosemary Hall. 


A Country School for Girls. Thorough Classical and English 
Course, Extensive Grounds. Address 
Miss RuTZ-REES, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





St. Catharine’s in the Mountains. 

Recreation School for Girls. Session, June 29 to Sept. 4, 
Address St. CATHERINE’S HALL, 286 to 292 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Holderness, N. H. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. 13th you. Liberal Education, with Prepara- 
tion for College. French, Art and Music. 
Mrs. Jutta R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 37th year opens 
Sept. 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs.T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Pr. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School opens Sept. 26. Location one of the 

most desirable in the city. Music Department in charge of the 

ablest instructors. College Preparatory and Finishing School. 
1408 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bryn Mawr College. 


1o miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application. 

Bryn Mawt, Pa. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College Pre- 


paratory School for Girls reopens Sept. 26, 1895. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The Misses Hebb’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls reopens 
September 24, 1895. Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del. 





School for Young Ladies. 


WEST END INSTITUTE.—Mrs. Capy and Miss Capy, Princi- 

ls. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 

eparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 





The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 





The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 
Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








BOYS. 





Saint Paul’s School. 
A thorough preparation for College and Scientific Schools. 
Beautiful location. FREDERICK LL. GAMAGE, Head Master. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Academy and Home for ro Boys. 


References required. ‘ 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn, 





Seley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Tenth year begins Sept 12. Pre- 
pares for College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A. M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 





The Henry C. DeMille Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1895. Primary, Intermediate, Juniorand Senior 
Departments. Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 





Lakewood Heights School. 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Reopens September 26. JAMES W. Morey, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 





Norwalk Military Institute. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 


49th session begins Sept. 11, 1895, and closes June 13, 1896, 
Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point, 
23d year. JouN CALVIN RICE, Prin. 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Sixty-second year. 
Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 








The Princeton Preparatory School 

Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to President Pat- 

ton, of Princeton College, or to J. B. Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Bordentown Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. 
&. S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 
Bordentown, N. "Ts between New York and Philadelphia. 





Westminster School. 





Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E. CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 





The Berkeley School. 
New York City. 





Hamilton Institute. 


N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 





The Condon School. 


EDWARD B. CONDON. 743 Fifth Avenue. 





Summit Academy for Boys. 
Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements com- 
bined with strict discipline. Summer session. 
JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal, Summit, N. J. 





Phillips Academy. 


Andover, Mass. 





Powder Point School for Boys. 
F. B. Knapp, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 





Williston Seminary. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
oratories with electrical plant. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1895. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass, 





Cascadilla School. 


Leading a School for Cornell. Address C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Principal. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Riverview Academy. 

U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
St. John’s Military School. 

Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK, President, C. C- 
HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N.Y. 
Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JouHN M. Cross, A#M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














PROFESSIONAL. 





Teachers College and Horace Mann School. 
Professional training for teachers of high grade; instruction 
for children from Kindergarten to College. 
Morningside Heights, West 120th Street. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DupLEyY Buck, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross Parsons, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal 
Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 








American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

(Lyceum School of ——) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent. Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to 
applicants. PERCY WEST, Business Manager. 

19 West 44th Street, New York, 
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Knickerbocker 
& @rust Company 


234 Fifth Avenue, cor. 27th Street 
Branch Office: 66 Broadway 


Capital, - - - - $1,000,000 
DESIGNATED LEGAL, DEPOSITORY 
INTEREST allowed on time deposits. Deposits received subject to Checks on 
Demand, which pass through the Clearing House like 
those upon any city bank. 
Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent in Fire and Burglar Proof Vault 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Receiver, Regis- 
trar, Transfer and Financial Agent, and accepts other Trusts in 
conformity with the Law of any State, or of the United States. 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENT WITH SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADIES. 
Business and Personal Accounts Solicited 


ROBERT MACLAY, Pres. CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Second Vice-Pres. 





DIRECTORS 

a S. Auerbach Henry W. T. Mali Henry F. Dimock 

arry B. Hollins Andrew H. Sands John P. Townsend 
Jacob Hays James H. Breslin Charles F. Watson 
Charles T. Barney Gen. Geo. J. Magee Frederick G. Bourne 
A. Foster Higgins I. Townsend Burden Robert Macla 
Robert G. Remsen . V. Loew C. Lawrence Perkins 
Chas, R. Flint Wm. H. Beadleston Alfred L. White 


Fred’k I,, Eldridge, Secretary J. Henry Townsend, Ass’t Secretary 





AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
BICYCLE 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. 


4 Warren St., and 1786 Broadway, New York 
1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 
567 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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THAT WHEEL 


KEATING 


Sometimes a man makes a statement 
like the above and believes it from 
his heart. Now, we are one of those 
people. We believe that the Keating 


bicycle is 





Because we make improvements each 
year that are copied by others the fol- 
lowing year. We havea curved center 
tube in our Keating frame that enables 
us to build a lighter frame than other 
parties and 


GIVE GREATER STRENGTH .... 


THE RIDER IS IN THE PROPER POSITION, THE CHAIN 
IS LONG AND CONSEQUENTLY THE KEATING IS EASY 
RUNNING. 


Let us send you a Catalogue 


KEATING WHEEL C0. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 


$4.00 per Year 
35 Cents Single Number 
T': magazine is of special interest to all college 


men and their families. It has made a dis- 


tinct success in the college and literary 
world. 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE WINTHROP PREGS, 62-84 LAFAYETTE PLACE, A. Y. 
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